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ABSTRACT 

Data on various aspects of the revenues flowing into 
colleges and universities during the mid and late 1970s are provided. 
Attention is directed to the total amount of financial resources used 
for higher education^, the way that the total has changed in recent 
years in, absolute amd relative terms, and who contributes what 
portion of the total. The following institutional perspectives are 
addressed: current fund revenues, sources of revenue, fund balances , ^ 
and unit revenues. Investor-consumer dimensions that are covered 
include: the federal government ' s share , the state and local 
government's share, voluntary support, the institutional share, the 
student and family share, and the total amount of resources going to 
higher education. For each topic, a brief overview of the concepts 
involved is provided, along with information on the specific data 
issues having to do with calculations or derivations, and data 
problems (e.g., errors, omissions). Tables and figures that provide 
basic data in different contexts (e.g., current versus constant 
dollars) are included. Appendices include: the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems taxonomy of colleges, the Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) on finance, and 
instructions and definitions for the HEGIS survey. (SW) 
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Introduction 



This document Is the fourth In a series of NCHEMS monographs on 
higher-education Indicators. Previous monographs have dealt with the costs of 
attending college (Brown, Kahl, and Kriz 1981), student financing of those costs 
(Leslie, 1982), and participation In higher education (TIerney 1982). In this 
fourth volume, the focus shifts to both the Institutions of higher education and to 
the various parties that contribute to the financing of higher education. 



Indicators . A generally accepted meaning for the term "social Indicator" does 
not exist. 'The numerous definitions that have been set forth (for example. In U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1969; Sheldon and Freeman 1970; 
Carlisle 1972; Land 1975) appear to have generated more controversy than agreement. 
There Is even some dispute as to whether a definition Is necessary (Carley 1981). 
Broadly construed, however, mosf authors wou Id agree that social Indicators can be 
thought of as statistical descriptions of social conditions or changes therein. 
Items which at one time or another have been called social Indicators Include 
everything from a series of statistical tables, as Is typically provided In 
national social reports, to composite Indices such as the Consumer Price Index, to 
statistical series which fit explicitly into social models. The most restrictive 
view is that only those statistics which are somehow embedded in a causal model can 
be legitimately called Indicators (Carley 1981). 

Within the array of possible types of social Indicators, the NCHEMS 
higher-education Indicators are designed as time-series statistics, disaggregated 
In appropriate ways, whose primary purpose, is the improvement of social reporting 
especially with respect to social change. Direct policy evaluation has not been 
envisioned, in part because of the absence of an acceptable, comprehensive causal 



model that would permit such evaluation. Several overlapping types of statistical 
data have been developed as part of the indicators project, lucluding composite 
indices and statistical series that are interpreted within the context of models of 
human behavior such as human capital theory. 

Pr-oc qn-^ nhi^rtlves . The primary objectives of this monograph are as fol lows: 
one, to provide data on various aspects of the revenues flowing into colleges a„d 
universities during the mid and late 1970s-how much, to whom, from whom, relative 
to assets, and relative to activil. Uwelj and two, to determine the total amount 
of financial resources used for higher education, how the total has changed in 
recent years in absolute and relative terms, and who contributes what portion of 
the total . 

The alialytical framework-, then, 's twofold.- On the one- hand, higher-education 
financing is viewed fror. the institutional perspective, that is, the perspective of 
the organizations in v.vch the products and services of. higher education are 
produced. Formal higher education as we know it depe^ds on a periodic flow of 
financial resources to those production-service canters, and on their accumulation 
of assets (some of which are measurable I. fin.'.cial terms). Both the revenue flow 
and the asset values change over time;, e.d, typically, they are also a function of 
the activity level of the institutions. Because of the diversity of 
higher-education institutions, the analysis requires at least scene 
disaggregation~by control and by. inst:tui ional type at minimum. Once 
disaggregated, important issues, such as mark... .hares and variations ambng 
institutional types in their dependence upon single sources of revenue can be 
meaningful ly >.1dressed. 
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Higher-education financing can also be viewed from a rather different 
standpoint. The revenues and assets made available for higher education must come 
from somewhere; they must be provided by someone or some organization. So the 
second analytical-statistical task Is to record and separate out the contributions 
made by government (three levels), by students and their families, by the colleges 
and universities themselves, and by private donors through voluntary support— In 
^ order to address the question, who pays for higher education? 

That question cannot be answered apart from a decision as to what costs are to 

be included In the analysis. In this document, all economic costs, that Is, al i 

opportunity costs, have been Included. Thus, foregone earn I ngs. Imp I Icit rents, 

tax subsidies, and depreciation are considered along with actual outlays of funds 

for operational or capital pur posies. 

Structure . The body of the monograph is divided into ten segments, each 
dealing with a particular theme. The first four segments reflect the following 
institutional perspectives: current fund revenues, sources of revenue, fund 
balances, and unit revenues. The last six segments reflect the following 
investor-consumer dimensfons: the federal government's share, the state and local 
government's share, voluntary support, the institutional share, the student and 
family share, and the total amount of resources going to higher education. 

Each segment consists of: one, a brief overview of the concepts involved such 
as using a market shares approach in looking at the revenue fiow; two, the specific 
data Issues having to do with calculations or derivations that may need explaining,, 
and with data problems (errors, omissions, and so on); three, highlights of the 
findings; and, four,?, a set of tables and figures which constitute the indicators 
themselves. The data presented range from pure data (for example, actual revenue ' 
figures) to highly derived data (for example, composite indices of dependence on a 
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single source of revenue). The tables and figures are meant to prov Ida basic data, 
and to do so In a variety of meaningful contexts (for example, current versus 
constant dollars, total resources devoted to higher education as a proportion of 
GNP, and so on) . 

Datn Issues . Specific data Issues will be addressed In each segment. 'A few .. 
general comments are In order at the start. 

Throughout the first four segments, the Higher Education General Information 
Surveys (HEGIS) are the primary data source. HEGIS data, especial ly those on 
finances, have come under considerable scrutiny. While the possibility of error In 
the values for any given Institution must be acknowledged, most analysts would 
agree that In the aggregate the data can be u^ed with some confidence. In most 
Instances In the segments that fol low, HEGIS ^ata are useaat a high level of 
aggregation. In a few cases, having to do with data on Institutional types, there 
are relatively small numbers of Institutions Involved, and thus some greater risk 
of being misled by the data. 

Apart from the above Issues of data accuracy and reliability. It does appear" 
that HEGIS data are general ly appropriate for the purposes at hand. There are, of 
course, data of Interest In the present context that are not reported In HEGIS, and 
thus not available on a national scale. Data on quasi -endowment, useful for 
assessing financial liquidity, is one example. More broadly, thb treatment of 
student aid funds in HEGIS is quite inadequate from the^perspective of tracking 
funds in a source-use mode. Nonetheless, HEGIS remains an indlspenslble source for 
national data on higher education. Without it, the first hal,f of the analysis 
presented in the document-the financing perspective based on institutional 
accounts— would have^been impossible. 
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No one data' source was used throughout the second half of the analysis. Each 
segment, except the last which Is essentially a summary and digest of segments five 
through nine, required the use of a different set of data resources. In addition, 
there were required data that did not exist at al I, and thus nad to be developed in 
order to achieve a complete account of higher-education financing; implicit rents 
fall In this category, as do foregone earnings and depreciation of physical 
capital. Various estimates that were developed elsewhere, for example, virtual ly 
all the data on voluntary support, were also used. In general, the data presented 
In segments five through ten are unlikely to be as accurate as the data in the 
earl ier segments. 



In segments one through four and seven through nine, the universe is clearly 
delineated— it consists of all institutions in the HEGIS universe. Essentially, 
that means all accredited colleges and universities plus Institutions whose credits 
are recognized by accredited institutions (see one of the annual-. Education 
Directories published by ti.e National Center for Education Statistics for full 
details). In the remaining segments— f Ive, six, and ten— the universe Is less 
clearly defined; the institutional connection (direct or indirect) which is 
operative in the other segments is missing. Instead, the focus Is on governmental 
accounts wherein the term "higher education" appears to have the meaning usually 
reserved for the term "postsecondary"; in other words, the universe of relevant 
educational experiences Is broader than that which Is connected to degree-granting 
institutions. (For an expl Icit statement to this effect, see the Census Bureau's 
Rovernment^' F?nanr »'^ In 1Q79-8Q. p. t 

The HEGIS universe of Institutions Is disaggregated along two dimensions in 
this document. Sectors of institutions are formed on the basis of control:;' 
public, private, and proprietary. (Note that the private sector does not include 



proprietary Institutions In any of the data presented In this study.) Classes'or , 
types of Institutions are delineated on the basis of dogroo offerings (lovol and 
breadth), research emphasis, and tho presence or absence of a medical school; tho 
typology follows a version of the NCHEMS classification system as modified for the 
study Finnnclnq in th» P'^"^^ -'^^ates (McCoy and Halstead 1983). 

nthor Sources . Data on higher-education financing from the Institutional 
perspective, and presented In an Indicator- 1 Ike fashion, can be found In Ilia 
r;^nf1 ltlOP "-^ FriurRtlon . an annual publication by NCES. NCES also publishes 
relevant statistical tables In Its annual ninftc^t Of FflUCntlon ^Statistics and In the 

» 

periodic editions of f\ M P-^-^ Statistics of Instltllt lOfT^ Of HIghfir F tl ucation . 
Using data primarily from NCES, the American Council on Education publishes an 
annual Fact Book containing, among other things, time-series data on 
higher-education financing. Emphasis In these sources Is on current fund revenues 
and expenditures; they topically do not deal with the range of Issues covered In 
the present analysis of the Inst Itutlonal 'perspective, nor do they disaggregate the 
universe of Institutions In tho manner done here. 

The second edition of Flnfinolng In thfi Fifty States (McCoy and Halstead 1983) 
J is now available. It contains a variety of state-level data complementary to 
material In segments one, two, and four of the present document In which all data 
are at the national level. The state financing study features trend data, data 
disaggregated by Institutional type, and a wealth of contextual data (most .notab ly 
wJth regard to tax capacity and tax effort) that help make more understandable the 
level of higher-education financing within a given state. 

All of the above, studies or statistical compendlums focus on the institutional 
perspective, and within that perspective, on current fund, or operating, revenues 
and expenditures. Occasionally, efforts, are made to, look at the consumer- I nvestor 



sido ot hIghQr-educatlon financlnfj. Much of tho I Itoraturo Is written fron q 
policy analysis litoncJpol nt. Numerous books; and articles havo appoorod on Isqugs 
such as tho proper levol for tuition rates or tho proper role of the federal 
govornmont In higher education. This literature typically Is not a particularly 
useful source of data about higher-education financing. There are exceptions, 
however, such as FInnncInq PnstsecQndar y Education in the United StatQS (1977), IhSL 
FflflQral Rnlft in Po5t»=;orondary F-ducation (1975), and more recent commentaries on the 
federal role by Finn (1978), Frances (1980), and Gladleux (1981). These documents 
contain both pertinent data and models for organizing and reporting data on 
higher-education financing at the federal level. 

Then there are a few sources whose principal thrust Is the provision of data, 
often In an indicator mode, that relate to aspects of the consumer- I nvestor 
perspective. The annual publication, Vnlnntary Support, by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education is one such source, as is the well known, annual 
compilation of data on state- appropr iatlons for higher education by M. M. Chambers. 
Although not directed specifically at higher-education issues, several government 
publications regularly contain data on higher-education financing. Chief among 
these, from a national perspective, are the budget documents of the U.S. Government 
and the series, Governmental Finances , prepared annual ly by the Bureau of the 
Census. The latter series is especially helpful for obtaining summary data on 
expenditures on higher education by local governments, and on government outlays 
for capital expenditures In higher education." 

Two previou*^ indicator series developed at NCHEMS also relate to the 
higher-education financing theme. The college-going cost study (Brown, Kahl, and 
Kriz 1981) is useful for aggregate data on tuition and fees. The student financing 
study (Leslie 1982) provides aggregate data, based on an analysis of results from 
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the National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the High School Class of 1972 and the 
annual CoopB^^^e Institutional Research Program (CIRP), on the amount of 
financial aid received by students and cn costs of education-related items such as 
books and supplies. Data from the two indicator series are used in conjunction 
with ine another in the prese^^^ °^ +he student-f ami I y 

share of higher-education financing. 

Indirect costs have not been treated elsewhere as often as most categories of 
direct costs. Estimates of student foregone-earnings are somewhat of an exception. 
They can be found in Schultz (1960), Blitz (1962), Becker (1964), QoWen (1969), 
Cohn (1977), and Crar.y and Leslie (1978), among others. The Crary and LesI ie 
approach, with some mod 1 f icat ion,, was used for the present study. Schultz ( 1960) , 
■ l^achlur (1962), 'and Cohn (1977, 1979) provide estimates, of rates for implicit 
rents, depreciation, ar/d tax exemptions. Cohn (1977; 1979, chapter 4) was 
parficularly useful for both estimation rates and a conceptual overv i'ew of economic 
(posts in a higher-education context, and as a source for estimates of the total 
cost of higher education. 

the data in the present study cover the per iod f rem f isca I year 1973 through 
fiscal yeafilpO. The data are thus congruent in time with the data in the 
prWious indicator series ii the project. More important In the choice^ of 
timeframe was the need to Have data that were congruent or compatible from the. 
beginning to the end of ^he per^iod analyzed. Pushing backward in time makes this 
goal ever harder to achieve, and in terms of the objectives of>he indicators 
project, probably not worth t4ie effort. That is, while indicator data must 
perforce be historical, they are intended to reflect the near ra": -u^r than the more 
distant past in order to retain their relevance for current issues and 
circumstances. In any event, data from other sources are aval lable for earl ier 
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periods. Financial records obtained by the Office of Education go back to 1929 
(see O'Neill 1971, 1973). In th^ Governmental Finances series mentioned earlier, 
governmental expenditures on higher education can be traced bacl< to 1902 (Bureau of 
'the Census, 1977). The general work, Cnlonial TlmR^ to 1970! — Historical 
Statistic--:; of the United States , also provides some data on higher-education 
revenues in the more distant past. Of special note are the education statistics 
put together by Harris (1972).^ In an extensive document, he provides a variety of 
data, on the Institutional perspective and on aspects of the consumer- investor 
perspective, that are relevant to the themes in the present study. Also of special 
note is O'Neill's 1973 document. Sources of Funds t o Col leofi?^ and Universities, 
which covers the period from FY1930 to FY1968-. The data presented are drawn 
primarily from institutional accounts as compiled by the U.S. Office of Education; 
segment two of the present study contains data of a similar nature for FY1975 and 
FY1980. 

Historical data on the total costs (direct plus indirect) of higher education 
can be found in Schultz (1960), Machlup (1962), Mushkin (1962), and Cohn (1977, 
1979). Some of the data in these volumes extend back tp the turn of the century, 
but most ref I ect events in the 1950s and 1960s. . 

No effort has been made in the material presented below to explicitly relate 
1970s data to those of earl ier periods. To have done so would have necessitated a 
considerable extension of this document. Nonetheless, the interested reader may 
'find it worthwhile to .extend the perspect ive on higher-education financing in this . 
manner. If so, a word of warning is appropriate. "Cross-walking" between; eras 
must be done carefully If -It Is not to result In misleading conclusions. The 
, financing of liigher education in this country is an evolving process— not only with 
' respect to its magnitude and to those who bear the burden, but also with respect. to 
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the ways in which we conceptualize and.r^cord the process. It is this latter 
dimension that requires considerable attention when developing an. extended 
historical perspective. 
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Current Fund Revenues 

Two basic issues are addressed in this segment: the total amount of revenue 
flowing into institutional accounts for current operations, and the manner in which 
that revenue is divided among major types of institutions. The total amount of such 
revenue raised by the nation's colleges and universities is far less than the total 
amount of financial resources devoted to higher education; nonetheless, when looked at 
over time or in the context of other economic variables, current fund revenues are an 
important measure of national support for higher education. 

It is widely acknowledged that t^e universe of col leges and universities is 
comprised of distinctive types, or classes, of /institutions, which taken together lend 
structure to the industry. "The varying amounts of revenues flowing to the various 
institutional types may be taken as a measure of "mar:^^:^ shares." Changes in market _ 
shares are indicative of changing needs and, preferences for alternative versions of | 
higher education. The NCHEMS-^Institutional typology, which is used in this and in 
several other segments of this report, acknowledges pri mar i ly two institutional 
characteristics— level of instruction and curriculum diversity— in classifying 
institutions (see Appendix A- for detai Is) . For present purposes, the presence or 
absence of a medical program (medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, or veterinary medicine) 
is used to further disaggregate the category "major doctoral institutions." In 
addition, other groupings that cut across the basic classification system are also 
spotlighted in recognition of several current social concerns. They include 
institutions that are predominantly black, church-affiliated, landgrant, for women 
only, or of a particular size. 

Data If^sues . The. source for all data in this segment is the annual HEGIS. finance 
survey, part A, Current Fund Revenues, for fiscal years 1973 through 1980, Al though 
the survey form was recast significantly between fiscal years 1974 and 1975, the 
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effect on the data shown in- this segment shouid be minimai because oni'y bottor-. line, ; 
or total, figures are used. Unfortunately, another matter reiateb to developments 
between 1973 and 1975 does cause a problem. In 1973, some of the institutional 
reporting to HEGIS.was done at the system level rather than at the individual campus 
level. Because systems can include institutions of more than one type, the 
time-series data on institutional types must begin in 1975 instead of 1973. 

It is important to note that none of the groups of institutions whose data are 
displayed in this or the following segments should be considered a panel, that is, a 
group that contains a constant membership over time. All of the groups of 
' Institutions, from the l^r-S^Tc^lTTr^stltut ions) to the smal lest (women's col leges) 
are fluid. New institutions open, old ones close, merge, or change in some other way 
that affects their group identification (for example, private to public, single sex to 
coeducational). 

'what the tables and figures that follow a're meant to portray, then. Is the manner 
In which a higher-education function, or alternatively, a particular approach to 
higher education, has been funded; public higher education, research universities, 
two-year institutions with an emphasis on occupational education, and so on, are 
examples of particular approaches. The number of institutions that happen to carry 
out a particular mission is not at issue. There is one instance, however, where the 
internal structure of a class of institutions is addressed: in table 1.5 where the 
concentration of revenues is displayed by class of institution. Concentration in this 
' context refers simply to an aspect of the distribution of revenues among the 
institutions of a given type. Not surprisingly,' the top 20 percent of 
mstltutlons-as measured by their ability to attract revenue-always raise more than, 
and 'sometimes much more than, 20 percent of total revenues for thei r class. -This 
structural dimension varies, consi derab ly by ctass, though, and over time as well. 
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Hlghl lqhts > During the period from FY73 to FY80, the following changes took 
place in the revenues flowing through institutional accounts: 

- current fund revenues 

• increased at public institutions by 107 percent in current dollars, 24 
percent in constant dollars (HEPI) 

• increased at private institutions by 100 percent in current dollars, 20 
percent in constant dollars (HEPI) 

• totaled $58 billion for all institutions in 1980, or 2,24 percent of the GNP 
compared to 2.17 percent in 1973 

- market shares • , ^> 

• ranained fairly constant between sectors: 

- two-thirds 'of a.l I current fund revenues went to public institutions , 

- cne-third of al I current fund revenues went to private institutions 

- proprietary institutions increased their share, but still received only 
three-tenths of one percent of total current fund revenues in 1980 

During the period from FY75 to FY80; 

- market shares 

• changed more among the var ious types of public institutions than among the 
various types of private Institutions 

• declined slightly for women's and church-af f 1 1 1 ated colleges, but Increasr^^^' 
slightly for predominantly black Institutions 

• increased for large institutions (FTE enrollment of 8000 or more) 

- concentration of revenues 

• decreased in the pub I ic sector, as the concentration Index went from .436 to 
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• Increased in the private sector, as the concentration index went from .403 
. to .413 " ' . 
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Table 1.1 Current Fund Revenues, by NCHEMS Institutional Class, 
FY1973-80 (Mil lions of Dollars) 



Institutional Class 






107*7 


1Q7Q 


1Q80 


Public 


51 0 ,9/0. 


(to yi Oil 


t9Q AR9 
^zy ,4-?Z 




'K'^Q 075 


Research-Medical (R-M) 




6,439 


7,548 


8,932 


9,933 


Research-Nonmed 1 ca 1 ( R- 


-NM) 


1 ,449 


1 ,910 


2,126 


2,521 


Doctoral -Med leal (D-M) 




1 ,193 


1 ,761 


2,059 


2,481 


Doctoral -Nonmedical ' (D' 


-NM) 


2,359 


2,827 


3,394 


3,675 


Comprehensive (C) 






R Q ft^^ 

D ,y OD 


7 1 ^R 


fi 014 


Baccalaureate (B) ' 






1 A 1 n 


1 9/17 


1 pJ*^/m 


Two-Year Acad. & Comp. 


(TYAC) 


3,643 


A Tin 

4 pj ly 


4 ,y 44 




Two- Year Occupational 


(TYO) 


y 1 y 


1 ^ AO 
1 p 1 4Z 


1 /il A 
1 , «f 1 D 


1 pJJ,f 


Health Professional (HP) 




9 99R 


9 701 
^ f 1 yj 1 ■ 




Other Special Ized (OS) 




TZQ 

738 


TOR 


ft 1 A 
O 1 0 




Private 


9,833 


11 C Q 1 


1 yi 1-7R 
14,1 /D 


17 Of^\ 




Rosearch-Med 1 ca 1 




3,386 


4,026 


4,926 


5,645 


Resbarch-Nonmed 1 ca 1 




790 


1,020 


1 , 1 59 


1,380 


Doctoral -Med leal 




697 


887 


1,107 


1,270 


Doctor a 1 -Nonmed 1 ca 1 




823 


965 


1 ,154 


1 ,290 


Comprehensive 




1 ^ R 1 




2 461 


2,800 


Baccalaureate 




' 2,619 


3,130 


3,736 


4,234 


Two-Year Acad. & Comp. 




186 


219 


272 


314 


Two-Year Occupational 




101 


134 


149 


160 


Health Professional 




642 


748 


997 


1,192 


Other Special Ized 




785 


1 ,018 


1 ,301 


1 ,348 


Proprietary 


33 


49 


86 


162 


183 


Al 1 Institutions 


28,792 


35,941 


43 ,7 1 6 


52,185 


58,892 



% Change 
FY73-FY8Q 

106.5^ 



99.7 



455 

104.5? 



Source: HEGIS " . \^ • ' 

a In some Instances In FY73, data were provided to NCES at a system level rather than 

at an Individual campus level. Under such circumstances, disaggregation by 
Institutional class Is not workable. 
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Table 1.2 Changes in Current Fund Revenues and Market Shares, 
FY1975 to FY1980 



Institutional 

Class 


% Change 
1975 to 1980 

Current Ss. 


% Change 
1975 to 1980 
Q^nstant Ss 


Market,.^ 
Shares 
FY75. 


Market 
Shares 
FY80 


Change • 
in Market 
Share $ 


Publ ic 


61.4? ^ 


7 -12.5? ' 


67*4$ 


66.4$ 


-1 .0% 


R-M 

R-NM 

D-M 

D-NM 

C 

B 

TYAf .. 

TYO 

HP 

.OS, ;k - 


54.3 

HA r\ 
/4 •U 

108.0 

R R ft 

58.3 
55.7 

. 52. r 

67.5 
99.9 
26.6 


7.6 
21 3 
45.0 

8.6 
10.4 

8.6 

6.1 
16.8 
39.4 
-11 .8 


17.9 
4.0 
3.3 
6.6 

14.1 
2.4 

10.1 
2.6 
4.3 
2.1 


16.9 
4.3 
4.2 
6.2 

13.6 
.2.3 
9.4 
2.6 
5.3 

. 1 .6 


- 1.0 
+ 0.3 
+ 0.9 

- 0.4 

- 0.5 

- 0.1 

- 0.7 
0.0 

+ 1 .0 

- 0.5 


Private 


68.1 


17.2 


32.5 


33.3 


+ 0.8 


R-M 
. R-NM 
D-M 
D-NM 
C 

B , 

TYAU 

TYO 

HP 

OS 


66.7 

82.2 
56.7 
69.6 
61.7 
fifi 1 
58.4 
85.7 
71 .7 


16.3 
21 .8 
27.1 
9.3 
18.3 
12.7. 
17.7 
10.5 

OQ R 

19.7 


9.4 
2.2 
1 .9 
'2.3 
4.6 
7.3 
0.5 
0.3 
1 8 
2.2 


9.6 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
4 .8 
7.2 
0.5 
0.3 
2.0 
2.3 


+ 0.2 
+ 0.1 
,+ 0.3 

- 0.1 

4- n 9 
T u ©z 

- 0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

+ 0.2 
+ 0.1 


Proprietary 


273.5 


160.4 


0.1 


0.3 


+ 0.2 


All 

Institutions 


63 ,9? 


14.3? 


100.0? 


100.0$ 


0.0$ 


Source: HEGISj 


HEPI used for 


constant dol 


lars 








Table 1.3 Changes in Educational and General Revenues 
and Market Shares, FY1975 to FY198C 



Institutional 


% Change 
1975 to 1980 

Current $s 


% Change 
1975 to 1980 
Constant Ss 


Market 
Shares 
FY75 


Market 
Shares 
FY8Q 


Change 
In Market 
Share $ 


Publ Ic 


61.7$ 


12. 8? 


70.0$ 


69.1$ 


- 0.9 


R-M 

R-NM 

D-M 

D-NM 

C 

B 

TYC 
TYO 
HS 

OS . 


57.9 
74.0 
99.0 
60.7 
57.6 
56.1 
53.2 
69.7 
93.4 
32.2 


10.1 
21.4 
38.7 
■ 12.0 
9.9 
8.9 
6.8 
18.3 
34.9 
-7.8 


17.0 
4.3 
. 3.4 
6.7 

15.1 
2.6 

1 1 .9 
3.0 
3.8 
2.3 


16.4 
4.6 
4.1 
6.6 

14.5 
2.4 

1 1 .1 
3.1 
4.4 
1 .8 


- 0.6 
+ 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 0.1 

- 0.6 

- 0.2 

- 0.8 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.6 

- 0.5 


Pr 1 vate 


" 68.2 


17.3 


29.8 


30.6 


+ 0.8 


R-M 

R^NM 

D-M 

0 

Q 
D 

TYC 
TYO 
HS 
OS 


66.2 
78.7 
70.9 

-/ / .o 

70.2 

73.2 
66.2 
99 .7 
72.5 


15.9 
24.6 , 
19.1 

1 0 1 

1 W • 1 

18.7 
1 5 .4 
20.8 
15.9 
39.2 
20.3 


8.3 
1 .4 
1.7 
2.3 
4.7 
7.1 
0.5 
0.3 
1.1 
2.3 


8.4 
1 .6 
.1.8 
2.3 
4.8 
7.2 
0.5 
0.3 
1 .3 
2.5 


+ 0.1 
+ 0,.2 
+ 0.1 
0.0 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.1 

° 

Ol:^ 
+ 0.2\ 
+ 0.2^ 


Proprietary 


257.4 


149.2 


0.2 


0.4 


+ 0.3 


All 

Institutions 


64. 0$ 


14.3$ 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 


• 0.0 



Source: HEGIS; HEPI used for constant dollars. 



Table U4 Changes in Educational 'Beneral Revenues and Market Shares 
Selected Institutional Types, FY1975 to FY 1980 



Typ? Institution 


FY75-FY80 
Change i n 
piirrent $s 


FY75-FY80 
Change in 


Market 
Share 
. FY75, 


Market 
Share 
FY8Q 


Change 
Market 
Share , 


Landgrant 


63 .7 ^ 


14.1^ 


17.415« 


17. 38? 


-.03 


Women ' s 


44.1 


0.5 


1 .16 


1 .02 


-.14 


Predominantly Black 


67.0 


16.2 


3.19 


3.24 


+ .05 


Church Af f 1 1 iated 


60.7 


12.1 


8.61 


' 8.44 


-.17 


t^lpher of FTE Students 










Less than 500 


]5.0% 


— 1 Q 


3.89? 


2.73? 


-1 .16 


500-1999 


58.9 


10.8 


16.53 


16.03 


-.50 


2000-7999 


60.3 


11 .8 


30.41 


29.74 


-.67 


8000-17999 


68.6 


17.5 


27.43 


28.23 


+.80 


18000 or more 


74.9 


21 .9 


21 .85 

/ 

,/ 


23.31 


+1 .46 


Source: HEGIS; HEPi 


used for constant del \ar^\ 

/' 
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Table 1 .5 Concentration of Current Fund and Educational -and General (E&G) 
\ Revenues In the Top Twen-Jy Percent of Institutions,* 

\ FY1975 vs. FY1980 

1 ■ 





Current 


Current ' 


Change 






Change 


1 nstltu- 


Fund 


Fund 


In 


E&G 


E&G 


in 


tlonal 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Concen- 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Concen 


CI ass 


1975 


1980 


tratlon 


1975 


1980 


tratlo 

• 


Public 














R-M 


35. 6^ 


35.1/b 


-0 .5 


35 .Up 


•Op 


— u .4 


R-NM 


33.1 


31.8 


-1 .3 • 


33.1 


31 .2 , 


-1 .9 


D-M /' 


45.5 


29.5 ; 


-16.0 


46.0 


27.3 


-18.7 


D-NM 


31 .7 


30.9 


-0.8 


33.2 


32.0 


-1 .2 


C 


43.4 . 


41 .6 


-1 .8 


44.5 


41 .6 


-2.9 


R 


40 9 


39 .81 


-i .1 


41 .7 


40 .9 


-0.8 


TYP 


/ 55 6 


51 .3 


-4.3 


56.6 


51/.8 


-4.8 


TYO ^ 


56.8 


55.0 


-1 .8 


55.2 


54.9 


-0.3 


HP 


43.0 


36.5 


-6.5 


39.9 


-37.7 


-6.9 




72 1 


63.4 


-8.7 


73.0 


65.4 


/ -7.6 


Pr 1 vate 














R-M 


33.1 


■ 34.8 


+1 .7 


32.6 


33.3 


+0.7 


R-NM 


34.5 


33.0 


-1 .5 


36.9 


36.3 


-0.6 


D-M 


32.6 


34.0 


+1 .4 


29.1 


33.5 


+4.4 


' D-NM 


42.3 


41 .5 


-0.8 


38.2 


37.3 


-0.9 


C 


46.2 


45.9 


-0.3 


44.6 


44.0 


^ -0.6 


B 


42 .9 


43.4 


•^+0.5; 


41 .6 


43.8 


+2.2 


TYC 


46.9 


49.1 


+2.2 


47.4 


47.7 


+0.3 


TYO 


59.3 


49.8 


-9.5 


58.1 


48.8 


-9.3 


HP ■ 


55.7 


48.1 


-7.6 


42.3 


46.5 


+4.2 


OS 


62.3$ 


61 .9% 


-0.4 


63. 2$ 


62 .7$ 


-0.5 


Source: 


HEGIS 













♦ ^ That Is, the total revenues raised by the twenty percent of the Institutions that 
raise the most revenue In, an Institutional class as a percent of the total revenue 
raised by all Institutions In a class. 




Table 1.6 Concentration Index* for Educational and General Revenues, 
Public and Private Institutions, FY1975 and FY1980 



1975 im. 

PuBlIc Institutions .436 -400 

Private Institutions .403 .413 



Source: HEGIS 

* Index created bv multiplying concentration value for each institutional class , 
le uSionaf and genera as shown in table 1.5, by the ^°^^^^P°"dJ "9 ^arket 

. Share for each institutional class, and then summing "^^e products across tepbi^ 
\ and private sectors, respectively. Market share for a g ven class °^ 
'calculated by divid ng the sum of educational and general revenues for all 
lni?lul ions' in the clali (within a sector) by the sum of educational and gene a 
revenues for all institutions in the sector Note "^^at in tab es .2 1.3 and .4, 
market shares are calculated on the basis of revenues for all institutions in all 



sect^ors. 
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Table 1.7 Institutional Revenues in Perspective 



1221 mi 1211 1222 



mi 



\JA% ].85% \M \.12$ 1.78S« 



2.17 



2.32 



2.28 



2.16 



2.24 



3.22 



4.14 



3.19 



2.97 



3.57 



Educational & General 
Revenues as a Percent- 
of GNP 

Current Fund Revenues 
as a Percent of GNP 

Educational & General 
Revenues at Private 
Institutions as a 
Percent of Gross Private 
Domestic Investment 

Educational & General 
Revenues at Pub I ic 
Institutions as a Percent 
of Total Government 
Purchases of Goods and 
Services 

Educational and General 
Revenues as a Percent of 
the Total Cost of 
Higher Education 3 

Ratio for Educational & 
General Revenues: Public 

to Private Institutions 2.12 2.35 2.33 2.30 2.26 

a Using iriethod B, table 10.7, for the estimation of total costs. 



8.55 



8.41 



8.76 



8.78 



8.71 



.45 



.43 



.45 



.46 



.45 



/ 
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Our«*nt Dollar* Co nartgnt Doll or 



Y 



!• of DellorM 




Fiq 11: Current Fund Revenues, All Institutions, FY 1973-80 
[Source: HEGIS; HEPI used for constant dollars.] 



Publle 
InatHutlens 



Prtvot* 
InvtHutlona 




t073 



107O 



1077 



:ig 1.2: Educational and General .Revenues, Public^vs. Private^ 
^ Institutions, FY 1973-80. [Source: - HEGIS.] 
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Sources of Current Fund Revenues 

Colleges and universities receive current fund revenues, the reveres used to 
support current operations, from various sources. This segment focuses ^vthe amount 
of revenues^ from each of the sources included in the HEGIS reporting system. Of 
particular 1 nterest'are shifts in the degree to which the various source's contribute 
to total revenue. Not only do the absolute amounts contributed by each source, change, 
but they change in proportion to one another. Sometimes the latter change is merely a 
reflection of an arithmetic rel ationsh ip— other things being equal, a drop in the 
amount of revenue from one source results in larger proportions of revenue coming frccn 
the remaining. sources. In other situations, a change in proportions may reflect more 
substantive developments, as is the case, for example, when institutions raise their 
tuition "rate to make up for a drop in revenues from state appropriations, private 
gi fts, etc. ■ y ' . 

Revenue-source patterns also vary among types of institutions. Federal dollars 
for research, 'for example, flow in significant amounts to only a small percentage of 
all Institutions. Tables 2.6 and 2.7 show how different the patterns are amorig 
Institutional types, and how they changed during the latter half of the 1970s. 



■1 



While each Institutional typer rece Ives -revenues from various sources, it is 
equal ly true that each type typical ly h^s ope largest, often predominant, source of 
revenue. Some sort of balance is perhaps the most desirable situation, although it is 
far from obvious how, one might determine the best split. Most would agree that 
excessive dependence on one source of revenue is usual ly not desirable. Most 
frequently mentioned as a matter of concern is the degree of dependence of some 
private institutions on revenue from tu it io\i. Measures of dependence are provided in 
two tables. Table 2.4 shows the proportion of revenues coming from the largest single 
source for each institutional type. Table 2.5 contains indices of dependence for the 
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public and private sectors. The details of the procedure for creating the indices are 
provided In the footnote to table 2.5. In essence, the index is a composite 
expression, across institutional types, of the extent to which institutions in each 
sector are dependent upon a si ng I e . source of revenue! The reader is reminded that 
averages (means) are being used throughout this segment, and that a particular 
Institution within a class could be much less' or much more dependent upon the same or 
some other single source of revenue than that which is predominant in its class. 

. n;,ta l^s^ues . Data in this segment are taken from the HEGIS finance surveys for 
fiscal years 1973-1980, Part A. Because of substantial changes in the survey form 
between FY74 and FY75, the base year for many of the tables in this segment is FY75.- 

The revenue sources as laid out in tables 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 2.6, and 2.7 follow the 
HEGIS format exactly. The categories should be relatively self-explanatory, but HEGIS 
definitions are provided in Appendix B. Allen (1980) and Collier and Al I en ( 1980) 
contain extended explanations of the revenue categories, as does On l l fig<^ and 
■ ,n|.....^- Y R,..ln».. Adminislra lliHl (Walzenbach 1982) which is the basic reference 
document for financial accounting In higher education. 

Note that the revenue category, tuition and fees, represents aasfiSSfid tuition and 
fees (less -efunds). Scholarships and fe I lowsh ips are recorded on the expenditures- 
Side. Pel I grant funds Jjac 5£ are not recorded as revenues, but are recorded instead 
as agency .funds. Of course, students eventual ly use the grants to pay for tuition, 
room and board, etc., but the grant monies are not separately identified. 

Highlights . During the period from FY75 to FY80,"the fol lowing changes occurred 
in the distribution of current fund revenues by source: 
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at publ ic institutions 

• clianges in shares of total revenue appear to be material 

- state appropriations rose from 42.7 percent to 44.9 percent 

- local appropriations declined from 5.2 percent to 3.4 percent 

- federal appropriations declined from 3.2 percent to 2.7 percent 

- sales and services of educational activities rose from 1.5 percent to 2.1 
percent 

- sales and services of hospitals rose from 4.6 percent to 6.5 percent 

• dependence on a largest single source of revenue (state appropriations in 
almost all cases) rose 4.7 percent as measured by a composite index for 
various types of public institutions • 

• dependence on a largest single source of revenue was highest among 
comprehensive, baccalaureate, health professional, and other specialized 
institutions 

at private institutions 

• changes in shares were generally very modest 

- tuftion and fees rose slightly from 35.5 percent to 35.7 percent 

- unrestricted private gifts, grants, and contracts declined from 5.7 
percent to 5.0 percent - . 

- endowment income declined slightly, from 5.2 percent to 5.0 percent 

- "other sources" ( most I y short-term investments) rose from 3.1 percent to 
3.9 percent 

- sales and services of auxiliary enterpr ises decl ined from 13.1 percent to 
12.1 percent , 

_ sales and services of hospitals rose from 8*8 percent to 9.4 percent 

• dependence on a largest single source of revenue (tuition dnd fees in the 
majority of cases) rose-only .7 percent, as measured by a composite index ■ 



for various types of private institutions, and remained lower than ui- public 
institutions 

• dependence on a largest single source of revenue was highest among 

doctoral-nonmedical, comprehensive, baccalaureate, and two-year occupational 

institutions 

- at baccalaureate Institutions, tuition as a percent of E&G revenues 
declined slightly, from 62.6 to 62.1 percent 

- at comprehensive Institutions, tuition as'a percent of E&G revenues 
declined slightly, from 68.8 percent to 67.5 percent 
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Table 2*1 

■ ^ 



Sources of Revenue, All Institutions, 
Fiscal Years 1975 and 1980 
(Mi I I Ions of Dol lars) 



f^evenuQ Source 

Tuition and Fees 
Federal Appropriations 
State Appropriations' 
Local Appropriations 
Federal Grants & Contracts 

Unrestr icted 

Restricted 
State Grants & Contracts 

Unrestr icted 

Restricted 
Local Grants & Contracts 
' Unrestricted 

Restricted. ^ 
Private Gifts, Grants 
and Contracts 

Unrestr Icted 

Restricted 
Endowment Income 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Sales and Services of 

Educational Activities 
Other Sources 

Total E&G Revenues 

Sales and Services of 
Auxiliary Enterprises 

Sales and Services 
of Hospitals 

Independent Operations 

Total Current Fund 
Revenues 



1975 


,1980 


Change in 
Share 


$7,285 
yuo 
10,482 
1 ,252 


(20.35i) 

(29.2) 
( 3.5) 


$12,045 

1 941 

17,780 
1 ,321 


~(20.5$) 

(30.2) 
( 2.2) 


-0.2 
-0.3 
+1 .0 
-1 .3 


548 
3,571 


( 1 .5) 
(9.9) 


966 
5,605 


( 1.6) 
( '9.5) 


+0.1 . 
-0.4 


84 
422 


( 0.2) 
( 1.2) 


92 
688 


( 0.2) 
( 1.2) 


. 0.0 
0.0 


. ' 35 
161 


( 0.1) 
( 0.4) 


37 
236 


( 0.1) 
( 0.4) 


0.0 
0.0 


708 
1 ,039 


( 2.0) 
( 2.9) 


1 ,084 
1,726 


( 1.8) 
( 2.9) 


-0.2 
0.0 


404 

Tlx 


(1.1) 
I u .y ^ 


671 

J\J\J 


( 1.1) 


0.0 
0.0 


832 


( 1 .5) 
( 2.?) 


1 ,242 
1 ,653 


( 2.1) 
' ( 2.8) 


+0.6 
+0.5 


28,600 


(79.5) 


46,895 


(79.6) 


+U.1 


4,108 


(1 1 .4) 


6,493 


(11.0) 


-0.4 


2,151 
1 ,082 


( 6.0)'" 
( 3.0) 

> 


4,373 
1 ,131 


( 7.4) 
( 1.9) 


+1 .4 
-1 .1 


35 ,941 


( 1 00? ) 


.58,892 


(100?) 





Source: HEGIS 
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Table 2.1 Sources of Revenue, Public Institutions, 
Fiscal Years 1975 and 1980 
(Mi I I ions of Dol lars) 



Rgveniie Source 

Tuition and Fees 
Federal Appropriations 
State Appropriations 
Local Appropriations 
Federal Grants & Contracts 

Unrestr'i cted 

Restricted 
State Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Local Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Private Gifts, Grants 
and, Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Endowment I ncome 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Sales arid Services of 

Educational Activities 
Other Sources 

Total E&G Revenues 

Sales and Services of 
Auxl I lary Enterprises 

Sales and Services 
of Hospital s 

Independent Operations 

Total Current Fund 
Revenues 



Source: HEGIS 



Change In 



1980 Share 

$4,874 (12.5St) . -0.3 

1,043 (2.7) -0.5 

17,558 (44.9) +2.2 

1,317 ( 3.4) -1.8 

471 ( 1.2) 0.0 

3,530 ( 9.0) ^ -0.4 

49 ( 0.1) -0.2 

546 ( 1.4) 0.0 

18 ( 0.0) -0.1 

109 ( 0.3) 0.0 

106 ( 0.3) +0.1 

875 ( 2.2) +0.1 

99 ( 0.3) +0.1 

94 ( 0.2). 0.0 

821 ( 2.1) +0.6 

875 ( 2.2) +0.3 

32,384 (82.9) +0.2 

4,095 (10.5) • -0.1 

2,535 ( 6.5) +1 -9 

61 ( 0.2) -1 .8 

39,075 (100?) 



$3,088 


(12.85«) 


771 


( 3.2) 


10,325 


(42.7) 


1 ,249 


( 5.2) 


279 


( 1.2) 


2,282 


(9.4) 


68 


( 0.3) 


345 


( 1 .4) 


26 


( 0.1) 


84 


( 0.3) 


47 


(0.2) 


511 


( 2.1) 


51 


( 0.2) 


56 


( 0.2) 


374 


( 1.5) 


470 


( 1.9) 


20 ,027 


(82.7) 


2,574 


(10.6) 


1 ,122 


( 4.6) 


487 


( 2.0) 



24,211 (1005«) 
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Table 2,3 Sources of Revenue, Private Institutions, 
Fiscal Years 1975 and 1980 
(Mil lions of Dol lars) 



Revenue Source 

Tuition and Fees 
Federal Appropriations 
State Appropr i^ations 
Local Appropr I at ions 
Federal Grants & Contracts 
. Unrestricted 

Restricted 
State ..Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted. 

Restricted 
Local Grants & Contracts' 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Private Gifts, Grants 
and Contracts 

Unrestricted ; 

Restricted 
Endowment I ncome 

Unrestricted 

Restr I cted 
Sales and Services of 

Educational Activities 
Other Sources 

Total E&G Revenues 















Change in 


1975 




mo. 




Share 


$4,152 


(35. 5*) 


$7,018 


(35. 7?) 


+0.2 


135 


( 


1.2) 


197 


( 


1 .0) 


-0 2 


156 


( 


1.3) 


221 


( 


1 .1) 


-0.2 


3 


( 


0.0) 


4 


( 


0.0) 


0.0' 


269 


( 


2.3) 


495 


( 


2.5) 


+0 2 


1 ,289 


(11.0) 


2,073 


(10.6) 


-0.4 . 


16 


( 


0.1) 


43 


( 


0.2) 


+0.1 


77 


( 


0.7) 


141 


( 


0.7) 


0.0 


9 , 


( 


0.1) 


19 


( 


0.1) 


0.0 


76; 


( 


0.7) 


128 


( 


0.7) 


0.0 


661 


( 


5.7) ' 


-975 


( 


5.0) 


-0.7 


528 . 


( 


4.5) 


851 


( 


4.3) 


-0.2 


353 


( 


3.0) 


571 


( 


2.9). 


-0.1 


258 


.( 


2.2) 


414 


( 


2.1) 


-0.1 


'182 


( 


1 .6) 


418 


( 


2.1) 


+0.5 


362 


( 


3.1) 


774 


( 


3.9) 


+0.8 



I 



8,526 (73.0) 14,342 (73.0) 



0.0 



Sales and Services of 
Auxiliary Enterprises 

Sales and Services 
of Hospital s 

Independent Operations 



1,532 (13.1) 2,384 (12.1) 



1,029 ( 8.8) 
594 ( 5.1) 



1,838 ( 9.4) 
1 ,070 ( 5.4) 



-1 .0 

+0.6 
+0.3 



Total Current 
Fund Revenues 



11,681 (.\00%) ■ 19,634 i\OQ%) 



Source: HEGIS 



. . V..- 
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Table 2.4 Largest Single Sources of Current Fund Revenue 
and Educational and General Revenue, 
by Type of Institution, FY75 and FY80 



Institutional 
Class 



Percent of Total Current 
Fund Revenue from Largest 
Single Source 



nil 



Percent of Educational & 
General Revenues from 
Largest Single Source 



£121 



Publ Ic 
R-M 
R-NM 
D-M 
D-NM 
C 
B 

TYAC 
TYO 
HP 
OS 



35.4 
43.2 
41 .6 
47.1 
52.6 
50.0 
41 .5 
45.6 
38.7 
41 .6 



37.1S« 

42.2 

40.4 

48.3 

54.8 

50.8 

50.0 

48.4 

39.8 

54.0 



46.8 
50.8 
51 .6 
58.1 
61 .7 
58.9 
44.5 
49.1 
55.6 
46.0 



48.05« 

50.0 

52.3 

52.7 

64.6 

59.7 

53.1 

51 .8 

59.1 

57.2 



Private 
R-M 
R-NM 
D-M 
D-NM 
C 

• B 

TYAC 
■ TYO 

:HP 

OS 



20.8 
41 .3 
28.7 
49.8 
55.5 
48.6 
42.3 
64.2 
49.1 
46.4 



21.3 

41 .1 

27 .9 

50.9 

54.6 

49.2 

45.2 

67.0 

43.4 

50.2 



29.5 

29.2 

41 .3 

61.1 

68.8 

62.6 

55.6 

78.3 

28.8 

54.3 



30.6 
29.9 
42.8 
62.0 
67.5 
62.1 
57.7 
77.5 
24.0 
58.6 



Source: HEGIS 
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Table 2.5 



Educational and General Revenue Single-Source 
Dependence Index* for Public and Private 
Institutions, FY75 and FY80 



Percent Change 

£125. > nm FY75 tp FY8Q 

Public Institutions 521.5 ' ^45.8 4.7^ a 

Private Institutions 494.7 498.0 .7 . 



* Single Source Dependence Index (SSDI ) for a sector Is calculated/bs follows: 

10 10 ' 

SSDI = E [(R./ 2 R.) X S.]/10 

i=l ^ i=l ■ ^ ^ . , 

where Ri is revenue for the Ith Institutional class (for example, research-medical) in 
a sector (for example, public), SRI is total revenue for the sector, and Si is the 
percent of revenue coming from the largest single source for the ith institutional 
class. In other words, the index expresses an average for a sector, across ten 
classes of institutions, of dependence upon a single source of revenue weighted by 
each /institutional type's market share of the revenue in question; table 2.5 shows the 
index calculated for educational and general revenues. Other things being equal, the 
index value for a sector increases if the dependence on the largest single source of 
revenue increases for any institutional class, In the sector, or if the market share of 
total revenue increases for any institutional class whose dependence on a largest 
single source of revenue is above the mean level of dependence for the sector. 
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Table 2.6 Sources of Current Fund Revenues 
by Type of Public institution, 
FY75 and FY80 (Percent of Total) 



Rpvflipiip) Source 



Research-Med i ca I Researqh-Nonmed i ca I 

FY75 FY8Q Olfiii 



Other Sources 
Total E&G Revenues 



Tuition and Fees 10. 1^ 9.8^ 13.2^ 13.2^ 

Federal Appropriations 2.0 _1.8 ^. 

State Appropriations 35.4 ^/.i '♦^^^ ^2 

Local Appropriations 0.1 • 

Federal Grants & Contracts '• 2 1 

Unrestricted 2.4 2.5 i- • 

Restricted 14.6 13.3 lO.y 

State Grants & Contracts ^ 
Unrestricted ^ <.05 .1 • ^ 

Restricted 1-2 1 ' *" , 

< Local Grants & Contracts , 

Unrestricted <.05 <.05 <.05 <.05 

Restricted '2 
Private Gifts, Grants 

and Contracts , ^4 

Unrestricted .3 -3 • 

Restricted 3.6 :>.y 

Endowment income 8 1 6 

Unrestricted * '3 

Restricted ' 
Sales and Services of 1 4 ' 2 1 

Educational Activities 3.0 4.2 1.^ • 

1 fi 2.1 ^.3 



85.1 85.1 



Sales & Services of . ^4 2 

Auxl I I ary Enterprises 10.3 10.0 V^-'^ 

Sales and Services 0.0 . 

of Hospitals 8.8 1^.^ ^^-^ 

Independent Operations 5.2 

Total Current ' mn 100 Oi 100.0$ 100.0$ 

Fund Revenues 100 .0)6 luu.u?, .u 
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Table 2.6 (continued) 



V Doctor a i -Med i ca i Doctor a i -Nonmecj/ca i 

Revenue Source flZi Elfla Sni Ofifl. 



Tuition and Fees 


1 A 


Federal Mppropr i aii ons 


9 n 


State Appropriations 


*f 1 •O 


Local Appropr laTions 




Federal brants oi uonTracTs 




Unrestr 1 cted 


1 O 


Restr Icted 


1 n A 


State Grants & uontracts 




Unrestr 1 cted 


• 1 


Restricted 


1 .0 


Local Grants & Contracts 




Unrestr Icted 


<.05 


Restricted 


.2 


Private Gifts, branTs,' 




and Contracts 




Unrestr icted 


o 

• / 


KesTr 1 cxea 




P n H rMi.* rrto n 4" 1 nOr^lTm 
QllUUfllliOII 1 IIIV«vJiiiC3 




Unrestricted 


.4 


' Restricted 


.2 


Sales and Services of 




Educational Activities 


2.7 


Other Sources 


2.8 


Total E&G Revenues 


80.8 


Sales and Services of 




Auxl 1 lary Enterprises 


11 .7 


Sales and Services 




of Hospjtals 


6.2 


Independent Operations 


1 .3 



Total Current 

Fund Revenues 100.0$ 



1 A 9< 


17 It 


16 .oi 


1 .6 


1 .5 


1 .1 




47 1 


48.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


1 9 




.9 


8.6 


7.2 


8.6 


1 

. 1 


1 

• 1 


1 

. 1 


1 .7 


1 .6 


1 .3 


<.05 , 


<.05 


<.05 




2 


,1 


1 .0 


.2 


.2 


9 7 


2 0 


2.2 


.2 


.4 


.4 


i2 


.3 


.3 


2.7 


.8 


1 .5 


2.4 


2.1 


2.5 


77.3 


81 .1 


83.7 


11.2 


17.3 


16.3 


11 .4 


.1 


0.0 


.1 


i .5 


0.0 



100.0$ 100.0? 100.0$ 
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Table 2.6 (contlnuod) 



RftY?P"» Source 



Comprehensive Baccalaureate 
Research-Mod I ca I Research-Nonmed I ca I 

FY75 FV8Q nil sm. 



VTuItlon and Fees 16.0^ 15. 1^ 18.0^ 18.055 

Federal Appropriations 1.4 J.l •/ • 

State Appropriations 52.6 54.8 50.0 50.8 

Local Appropriations 3.4 1.4 

Federal Grants & Contracts 

Unrestr Icted 

Restricted 
State Grants & Contracts 

Unrestr icted 

Restricted 
Local Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Private Gifts, Grants 

and Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Endowment Income 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Sales and Services of 

Educational Activities 
Other Sources 

Total E&G Revenues 

Sales and Services of 

Auxl I lary Enterprises 
Sales and Services 

of Hospitals 
Independent Operations 

' .00.0* .00.0» .00.0t 100.0* 



,4 

5.8 


.4 

6.2 


8.9 


5 
. ^ 

8.4 


.1 
1 .5 


.1 
1 .3 


.0 

1 .1 


.2 

1 .2 


<.05 
.3 


.1 
.2 


<.05 
.2 


<.05 
.2 


.1 

1.0 


J 
1 -2 


.2 

1 .8 


.1 

1 .0 


.1 
.1 


<.05 
.1 


.2 
.1 


.1 
.1 


1 .0 
1 -7 


1 .0 
1 .8 


.8 
1 .8 


.9 
1 .8 


85 .3 


84.8 


84.9 


85.2 


13.5 


13.8 


14.8 


14.8 


1 .0 
.2 


1 .3 
.1 


.0 
.2 


.0 
.0 
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Tablo 2.6 (contlnuod) 





Two-Year 


Academic 


Two-Year 




and Comprehensive 


Occupational 


Revenue Source 


FY75 


FVOQ 




FY80 


Tuition and Fees 


13.356 


14.25t 




16. 1? 


Federal Appropriations 


2.3 


1.3 


2.4 


1 .2 


State Appropriations 


41 .5 


50.0 


45.6 


48.4 


Loca 1 Appropr 1 at Ions 


23.4 


16.6 


17.5 


15.1 


Federal Grants & Contracts 








.3 


Unrestricted 


.4 


.1 


.5 


Restricted 


5.1 


5.3 


6.2 


6.1 


State Grants & Contracts 










Unrestr Icted 


1.2 


.3 


.9 


.5 


Restricted 


1.7 


1.8 


2.3 


1.5 


Local Grants & Contracts 








<.05 


Unrestricted 


.5 


.1 


.4 


Restricted 


.7 


.3 


.2 


.3 


Private Gifts, Grants 










and Contracts 






• 1 




Unrestr Icted 


• 1 




Restricted 


.5 


.3 


.4 


.5 


Endowfnent 1 ncome 






.1 




Unrestricted 


<.05 


.1 


.1 


Restricted 


<.05 , 


' <.05 


.1 


<.05 


Sales and Services of 








.8 


Educational Activities 


A 




7 


Other Sources 


2.1 


3.3 


1.7 


2.5 


Total E&G Revenues 


93.3 


94.0 


92.9 


93.4 


Sales and Services of 






6.9 


6.6 


Auxi 1 lary Enterprises 


5.4 


6.0 


Sales and Services 






.0 


.0 


of Hospitals 


1 .2 


.0 


Independent Operations 


.1 


.0 


.2 


.0 


Total Current 






100.05« 


100.05« 


Fund Revenues 


100 . 05^ 


100.05« 
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Table 2*6 (continued) 



Revenue Source 



Tuition and Fees 
Federal. Appropriations 
State Appropriations 
Local A|ipropr latlons 
Federal Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
State Grants & Contracts 

iJnrestr Icted 

Restricted 
Local Grants & Contracts 

Unrestr Icted 

Restr Icted 
Private <G If ts, Grants 

and Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Endowment Income 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Sales and Services of 

Educational Activities 
Other Sources 

Total E&G Revenues 

Sales and Services of 
Auxi I lary Enterprises 

Sales and Services 
of Hospital s 

Independent Operations 

Total Current 
Fund Revenues 



Heal 


th . 


Other 


Profess 


lonal 


Special i 


zed 


FY75 

j 


FV8Q 


FY75 


PY80 


' / 

/ 


2.3? 


1.1% 


1.6% 


/M* 


.3 


41 .6 


54.0 




39.8 


25.2 


OO "7 

2z .7 


?^-\ 

' -J 


.0 


4.1 - 


.6 


1 .9 


1 .7 


.4 


.3 


14.9 


10.9 


o.v 


R n 


<.05 


.1 


<.05 


<.05 


1 .5 




R 




<.05 


<.05 


<.o 


<.05 


.9 


.6 


•2 


^' OR 


.2 


.6 


.2 


-'.1 


3.7 


3.5 


1 .6 


1 "Z 

1 


.3 


.1 


.5 


.1 


.3 


.2 




.1 


2.0 


3 .4 


.5 


.6 


2.0 


2.2 


1 •/ 


1 R 


69.6 


67.3 


on R 




2.4 


2.6 


7.9 


*5.1 


24.1 


30.0 


. 1.4 


.3 


3.9 


.1 


.3 


.0- 


t 

100.0^ 


1 00 . 05^ 


1 GO .05« 


100. 05« 
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Table 2.7 Sources of Current Fund Revenues 

by Type of Private Institution, FY75 and FY80 
(Percent of Jotal ) 



Research-Med 1 ca I Research-Nonmed 1 ca I 

Revenue Source EUl flM £12^ . flM 



Tuition and Fees ' ^20.8% 

Federal 7\ppropr latlons .3 

State Appropriations 1 .4 

Local Appropriations <.05 
Federal Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 4.5 

Restricted 19 •7*. 
"state Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted •! 

Restricted . .7 
Local Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted -2 

Restricted 1.2 
Private Gifts, Grants 
* - and Contracts 

Unrestricted 1.9 

Restricted 7.5 
Endowment Income 

Unrestricted ' 3.1 

Restricted 3.8 
Sales and Services of 

Educational Activities 3.1 

Other Sources > 2.5 

/ Total E&G Revenues 70.4 

Sales and Services of 

Auxiliary Enterprises 7.6 
. Sales and Services , 

of Hospitals * 14.8 

I ndependent Operatl ons 7 .2 

Total Current 

Fund Revenues \00.0% 



21 .3? 
.1 
1 .0 
<.05 


13.6S« 
<.05 
.4 
.0 


13.1$ 
.0 
.2 
.0 


5.0 
17.1 


5.5 
15.3 


5.2 
16.0 - 


.1 

'1.0 


<.05 
.2 


.0 
.1 


9 

1.1 


<.05 


.0 
.0 


1 .4 

/ .u 


3.1 


3.1. 
7.1, 


2.5 
3.5 


2.7 
4.2 


3.6 
2.9 


4.6 
3 .7 


..2 
1 .5 


<.05 
2.2 


69.6 


52.4 


53.6 


7.1 


6.2 


5.3 


15.1 
8.2 


.0 
41 .3 


.0 
41.1 



100.0$ 100.0$ 100.0$ 
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Table 2.7 (continued) 



f^eyenue Source 



Tuition and Fees 



Doctor a I -Med I ca I Doctor a I -Nonmed i ca I 

FY75 FY80 EO^ ElStt 

50.956 

Federal Appropriations 8.1 9.1 •» 

State Appropriations .9^ i - -J 

Local Appropriations n .0 

ederal Grants & Contracts 
Unrestricted 
Restricted 
State Grants & Contracts 
Unrestricted 
Restricted 
Local Grants & Contracts 
Unrestrjcted 
Restricted 
Private Gifts, Grants 

and Contracts /re r t; 

Unrestricted ,2.8 2.5 6.5 5.3 

^ . . . . -7 3.0 3.0 



1.7 



Other Sources 
Total E&G Revenues 



Total Current 
Fund Revenues 



28. 7? 


27.9$ 


49.8$ 


8.1 


9.1 


.1 


.9 


.6 


1.2 


.0' 


.0 


.0 


2.1 


1 fi 


1 7 


12.3 


8.9 


8.5 


^ n R 

V .UP 


1 ■ 




.5 


.4 ^ 


.6 


^ HR 




<.05 


.1 


.1 


.1 


2.8 


2.5 


6.5 


3 .7 




3 .6 


2.1 


2.1 


3.6 


1 .3 


1 .1. 


1.7 


3.6 


4.5 


.9 


3.2 


2.6 


3.3 


69.4 


65.5 


81 .5 


8,6 


7.5 


' 18.5 


22.0 


27.0 


.0 


.0 


.3 


<.05 


100. 0? 


100.0$ 


100.0$ 



2.2 
8.4 

.2 
.7 

<.05 
.1 



^ Restricted 

Endowment Income „ , t « fi 

Unrestricted ^ ^'^ ^'^ 
Restricted 

Sales and Services of o q 

Educational Activities 3.6 4.5 .y 



82.0 
17.9 



Sales and Services of 

Auxiliary Enterprises 
Sales and Services « " o-, n n n 

of Hospitals 22.0 27.0 .0 -0 

Independent Operations " ^'^^ 



100.0$ 
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Table 2.7 (contl nued) 





Comprehens 


live 


Bacca 


Revenue Source 


fY75 


FY80 


FY75 


Tuition and Fees 


- 

55.5S« 


54. 6$ 


48.65i 


Federal Appropriations 


.6 


.2 


1 .6 


State Appropriations 


1 .6 


1.3 


■'.7 


Local Appropriations 


<.05 


.0 


<.05' 


Federal Grants & Contracts 








Unrestricted 


.5 


.9 


.4 


Restricted 


5.1 


6.7 


4.5 


State Grants & Contracts 








Unrestricted 


.2 


.3 


.2 


Restricted 


.9 




.7 


Local Grants & Contracts 






<.05 


Unrestricted 


<.05 


<.05 , 


Restricted 


.1 


.1 


<.05 


Private G.Ifts, Grants 








and Contracts 






10.0 


Unrestricted 


4.6 


4.4 


Restricted 




£. •J 


2.5 


Endowment Income 




3.1 




unresTricTea 


3 1 


3.4 


Restricted 


1 .0 


1 .2 


1 .6 


Sales and Services of 








Educational Activities 


1 .0 


1 .4 


.5 


^Other Sources 


3.4 


3.7 


3.0 




80.7 


81 .0 


77.6 


Sales and Services of 






21 .9 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


15.4 


1 4 .9 


Sales and Services 






<.05 


of Hospitals 


3.4 


4.1 


Independent Operations 


.4 


<.05 


.4 


Total Current 


100.05« 


lOO.OSi 


loo.osi 


Fufid Revenues 



49 . 25« 
1 .2 
.6 
<.05 

.4 
6.0 

.3 

.7.. 

<.05 
<.05 



9.0 
2.3 

3.6 
1 .8 

. .5 
3.6 

79.3 



20.6 

<.05 
<.05 



100 . 05t 
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- Revenue Source 



Tuition and Fees 
Federal Appropriations 
State Appropriations 
Local Appropriations 
Federal Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
State Grants & Contracts 

Unrestr Icted 

Restricted 
Local' Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Private Gifts, Grants 

and Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Endowment Income 

Unrestricted 

RestrlGtedi' 
Sales ancTServIces of 

Educational Activities 
Other Sources' 

Total E&G Revenues 

Sales and Services of 
Auxl I lary Enterprises 
• Sales and Services 
of Hospitals 
Independent Opeatlons 

Totial Current 
Fund Revenues / 



Table 2.1 (continued) 



Two^Year Academic 
and ComorehensI ve 





45 24 


1 .1 


.8 


1 P 


1 -8 


.9 


.7 


• 0 




6.2 


5.6 


1 




.8 


1 .0 


.0 


.2 


1 

• 1 


.5 


14.6 


13.7 




1 .9 


1 .7 


1 .9 


.5 


.6 


.4 


.6 


3.2 


3.3 


76.3 


78.3 


23.2 


21 .6 


<.05 


.0 


.7 


.0 



10,0.0^ loo.osi 



Two-Yea r 
Occupational 



64.2$ 


67. 0$ 


, .6 


1.3 


.4 


.3 


.0 


•0 


.6 


.7 


5.0 . 


5.1 


.1 


.6 


.5 


.7 


.0 


iO 


<.05 ' 


.0 


4.1 


2.9 


1 .1 


.6 


1 .4 


1.0 


.2 


A 


.8 


1 .8 


3.1 


3.9 


82.2 


80.0 


17.9 


13.9 






.0'. 


.0. 


<.05 


. .0 



100.0$ 100.0$ 
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Table 2.7 (continued) 



Health Other 



r r UT obb 1 


[ r>n;^ 1 

\ \J\\0 1 


Soec 1 a 1 


ized ■ 


FY75 


FY80 




FY80 


4.9? 


6.9? 


46.4? 


50.2? 


1 .5 


.8 


.5 


.5 


1/ . u 


4 .9 


1 .3 


1 .0 




. .1 


.1 


<.05 


2.5 


2.8 


1 .3 


.8 


1"^ Q 
1 J 


12 5 


4.8 


3.7 


• .4 


.2 


.2 


.5 


1*1 


8 


.4 


.3 


.3 


.4 


.1 


.1 






.6 


.1 


1 .8 


1 .0 


15.1 


14.1 


- J .P 




4 0 


3.5 


.8 


.8 


4.5 


3.8 




.5 


1.4 


1 .7 


1 1 


1 n 


1 .0 


1 .2 


6.8 


10.1 


3.6 


4.3 


48.1 


51 .8 


85.4 


85.5 


2.0 


1.7 


14.1 


13.8 


49.1 


43.4 


.4 • 


.5 


.7 


3.1 


.2 


<.05 



Revenue Source 

Tuition and Fees 
Federa I Appropr 1 at I ons 
State Appropriations 
Local Appropriations 
Federal Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restr I cted 
State Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Local Grants & Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restr I cted 
Private Gifts, Grants 

and Contracts 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Endowment I ncome 

Unrestricted 

Restricted 
Sales and Services of 

Educational Activities 
Other Sources 

Total E&G Revenues 

Sales and Services of 

Auxiliary Enterprises 
Sales and Services 

of Hospital s 
Independent Opens 

Total Current ^ «^ .r.r> r.^ 

Fund Revenues lOO.Ojt \00.0% .100.0^ 100.0? 
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. Fund Balances 

In previous segments, the focus has been on the flow of funds for current 
operations: the amount of these funds and their sources. Here the focus shifts to 
what might loosely be called the accumulation of wealth in higher-education 
Institutions. As will be discussed further below, the national data base for this 
material does not permit us to attain a complete view of institutional balance sheets. 
But what Is available in the form of data on changes in fund balances does provide for 
a few indicators of the as^set structure of higher education. 

It Is clearly not, the primary function of col leges and universities to accumulate 
assets. Yet, it seems apparent that the accumulation and maintenance of assets is 
necessary if higher education is to sustain itself over the long run. This is perhaps 
more obvious for private institutions than for their publically supported 
counterparts. Still, while the taxing power of the state is the ultimate guarantor 
for the financing of publ ic institutions, there is no guarantee that it wil I be used 
to the extent desirable at a given time. Furthermore, from a practical point of view, 
few states would have the whareyyithal to quickly recreate anything like the current 
level of physical assets In public institutions. Thus, the gradual increments or 
decrements in the assets of public higher education bears monitoring along with the 
corresponding developments 1 n the- pr ivate sector. 

nata Issue s. Data for this segment is taken from the HEGIS finance surveys. Part 
F, Statement of Changes in Fund Balances. As in previous segments based on 
Institutional accounts, reporting errors by, or inconsistencies among, individual 
Institutions can be expected. In the aggregate, however, there Is no reason to 
believe a priori that the data will be substantively misleading. 



In accord with the precepts of fund accounting, the financial activity of 
col leges and universities is recorded a5i flows of monies into and out of a series of 
funds. TheHEGIS finance survey captures data on the activity in five major fund 
groups: Current, Loan, Endowment, Annuity and Life Income, and Plant. The Current 
Fund Includes all resources used, or available for use. In carrying out the current 
operations of the Institution. These funds are used for paying the salaries of 
'faculty and staff, buying library books, and operating power plants, dormitories, and 
the like. Loan Funds are resources that are either restricted to, or available for, 
loans to students, faculty, or staff. Endowment Funds are resources that are Invested 
with the Intention of maintaining the principal Intact while making earnings available 
■for institutional use; The group inclu-des endowment, term endowment, and 
quasl-endowments (funds functioning as endowments), ^nnuity and Life Income Funds are 
all funds carrying a stipulation that the instituti/n make payments to one or more 
specified beneficiaries. Plant.Funds are all of the insti'tutions' physical plant 
assets as well as resources set aside for new construction or acquisitions, debt 
service on plant, and renewal and replacement of institutional properties. (These 
brief descriptions were taken from Al len 1980. For ful I descriptions of these fund 
groups, see Col I ier and Al len, 1980, Chapter' 1 .) . 

The one fund group found in most higher-education institutions but not Included 
in HEGIS is the Agency Fund group. These funds contain the monies (for example. Pel I 
grants) that the institutions handle for other organizations; as such, they have 
little or no bearing on the Institution's financial status.., (See Wa| zenbach, 1982, 

for a complete chart of accounts.) - 

■ End-of-year fund group balances are shown In table 3.1 below. Essential ly, the 
larger the positive balances the better, so far as financial wel I being Is concerned. 
A fund group balance Is the result of the previous year's balance plus a year's worth 
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of financial activity including the fol lowing' changes to the fund accounts: 1) 
additions, or all monies added to a fund group (for the Current Fund, additions 
Include all restricted and unrestricted funds received by the institution during the 
fiscal year, while revenues— as shown in segment one above— include all unrestricted 
funds received but only those restricted funds expended during the fiscal year); 2) - 
deductions, or all monies flowing out of the fund group that leave the institution 
during the fiscal year (for example, current fund expenditures, loan cancellations, 
expenditures for plant facilities); and 3) transfers, or monies that are moved from 
one fund group to another during the fiscal year and are not intended to be repaid— as 
opposed to loans that are intended.to be repaid. 

The end-of-year fund group balance, then, includes all resources assigned to each 
of the fund groups at the end of the fiscal year after the additions, deductions, and- 
transfers have taken place. "Fund balances include assets (cash, investments, pledges 
. receivable, accounts receivable, notes receivable, inventories, prepaid expenses, and 
deferred charges; institutional plant; interfund borrowing due from other funds) net 
of riabllitles (accounts payable and accrued liabilities; notes, bonds, and mortgages 
payable; deposits; deferred revenues; contracts payable; interfund borrowing due to 
other funds)" (Al len 1980, p. 28). 

When interpreting the data shown below, it may be useful to keep several things,. 
In mind. First, in some respects, the total balance over al I five fund groups, as 
shown in table 3.1, is a better indicator of financial status than is the balance in 
any one group. This is the case because of the transfers that can be made between 
groups. For example, a private institution that happens-to have a large end-of-year 
surplus in the Current Fund might choose to transfer some or al I of the surplus to the 
Endowment Fund, leaving the Current Fund with a balance whose change, if any, from the 
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previous end-of-year balance will disguise the existence of a strong financial 
performance. 

Second, It Is possible to assess how well various classes of Institutions have 
been able to cover their expenditures for current operations. Additions to the 
Current Fund less deductions and mandatory transfers results In what will be referred 
to here as a surplus or deficit. Note that these terms are not the equivalent of an 
. Increase or decrease In the Current Fund balance. Non-mandatory transfers, or 
discretionary transfers, 6an and often do occur, thereby altering the fund balances. 
Surpluses (deficits) In the sense meant here are shown In table 3.2. Table 3.3 
displays a current operations Index which constitutes an Indicator of how well. In a 
composite sense, the Institutional classes within a sector are able to meet their 
financial requirements for current operations. 



Third, a change In a fund balance occurs through the net of additions and 
deductions and the net of transfers In and out of the fund. In the case of the 
Endowment Fund, the net transfers show the extent to which. If at all. Institutions 
have been able to add to their endowment through monies from other funds, as opposed, 
for example, to contributions to endowment from private donors. (Some portion, 
presumably small, of transfers Into endowmei^t could be payments on loans from the 
quasl-endowment fund.) Of course, the transfer approach to the bul Iding of endowment 
rs most suitable to the private sector, and a| so more v Ital . Table 3.4 shows net 
transfers In or out of the Endowment Fund as a percent of the previous year's ending 
bal ance. ^ 

Finally, as Is true throughout these segments based on Institutional accounts, 
the data are highly aggregated even when presented by Institutional type. Thus, It 
should be remembered that the strong or weak performance of a group of roughly similar 
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Institutions Is In no way an Indicator of the performance of a particular Institution 
within the group. 

HlQhl iQhts . During the period from FY75 to FY80, the following changes took 
place (HEPI used to convert current to constant dol lars): 

- At publ Ic Institutions 

• the combined balances across the five major fund groups Increased 53 percent 
In current dol lars, 6.3 percent In constant dollars 

• the Plant Fund balance Increased 49 percent In current dol lars to a total of 
$56.8 billion, a 4.0 percent Increase in constant dollars 

• the Current Fund balance Increased 110 percent in current dollars, 46 
percent In constant dollars 

• the positive margin between requirements and resources for current 
operations became si ightl y more favorable, as measured by a composite Index 
for various Institutional types 

• the ratio of "assets" (sum of five fund group balances) to Current Fund 
expenditures declined slightly, from 1.88 to 1.78. 

• « 

- At private Institutions 

• the combined balance across tlie five major fund groups increased 42 percent 
In current dollars, a 9.12 percent decrease in constant dollars 

• the Plant Fund balance increased 35 percent In current dol lars to a total of 
$22.7 billion, a 6.2 percent decrease in constant, dol lars 
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■ / , 

• the Current Fund balance Increased 100 percent in current dollars, 39 
percent in constanr dollars 

» the positive margin between requirements and resources for current 

operations became substantially more favorable, a? measured by a composite 
index for various institutional types 

• the ratio of "assets" (sum of five fund group balances) to Current Fund 
expenditures declined from 2.66 to 2.28 

• the Endowment Fund balance increased 43 percent in current dollars to a 
total of $15.3 bi I lion-virtual ly no change at all in constant dollar terms 

• the sum of the Endown^nt Fund balance plus the Current Fund balance remained 
roughly equivalent to annual Current Fund expenditures, although the ratio 

declined slightly (from 1.04 to .94). j 

■ ■ ■ ; ■ - i: ■ ■ 

- At proprietary 'institutions I 

• the combined balance across the five major fund groups Increased 
dramatically In percentage terms (419 percent In current do I I ars), but the 
combined balance remained a very smal I proportion (about two-tenths of one 
percent) of the total for a| I higher-education institutions. 
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Table 3.1 End-of-Year Fund Group Balances, by Sector, 
FY1975-80 (Ml I I Ions, of Dol lars) 



% Change 
FY 1975-80 

Fund Groups iSI^ 1322 W2. i2M Current .. $s 



Publ ic Institutions, 
A! I Five Funds 

Current 
Loan 

Endowment 
Annul ty 
Plant 



$44,461 $52,818 $62,384 $67,808 



2,504 
1 ,274 
2,620 
25 

38,088 



3,327 
1 ,697 
2,660 
35 

45,099 



4,347 
1 ,952 
3,371 

52 

52,662 



5,255 
2,053 
3,641 
36 

56,823 



53% 

110 
61 
39 
44 
49 



Private Institutions, 
All Five Funds 

Current 
Loan 

Endowment 
Annuity 
Plant 

Proprietary Institutions, 
All F I ve Funds 

Current 
Loan / 
Endowment 
Annuity 
Plant 

All Institutions, 
All Five Funds 



30,780 


34,752 


39,388 


43 ,6 1 1 


42 


1 ,365 


1 ,878 


2,430 


2,726 


100 


1 ,365 


1 ,624 


1 ,851 


1 ,985 


45 


10,685 


1 1 ,947 


13,413 


15,315 


43 


467 


569 


681 


843 


81 


16,898 


18,734 


21 ,013 


22,742 


35 


43 


74 


219 


223 


419 


7 


24 


49 


63 


800 


0 


<0.5 


<0 


.5 0 


0 


<0.5 


<0.5 


12 


12 


3900 


0 


0 


<0 


.5 0 


0 


36 


50 


158 


147 


308 


75,284 


87,644 


101,991 


111,642 


48 



Current 
Loan 

Endowment 

Annuity 

Plant 



3,876 
2,639 
13,305 
492 
$55,022 



5,229 
3,321 
14,607 
. 604 
$63,883 



6,826 
3,803 
16,796 
733 
$73,833 



8,044 
4,038 
18,969 
879 
$79,712 



108 
53 
43 
79 
45$ 
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Table 3.2 Current Fund Surplus (Deficit)*, by Institutional Type, 
FY1975 and FY1980., (Millions of Dol lars and Percents) 



1975 

% of 

Institutional Surplus Current Fund 
Class ' (Deficit) F?^pffndltur9a 



Publ ic 


$ 6 


0.035^ 


R-M 


40 


.76 


D KIM 


(1) 


( ,49) 






1 ,36 


Kill 

D-NM 




(1 41 ) 


c 


M 1 ) 
\ 1 1 o / 


(2.37> 


D 
D 


(5) 


( .59) 




52 


1 .49 


TYO 




(.34) 


HP 


42 


2.82 


OS 


15 


2.06 


Private 


149 


1 .29 


R-M 


90 


2.67 


R-NM 


(3) 


(.38) 


D-M 


13 


. 1 .90 


D-NM 


13 


1 .60 


C 


8 


.49 


- B 


(10) 


(.38) 


TYAC 


(3) 


(1..61) 


TYO 


1 


1 .01 


HP 


39 


6.41 


OS 


1 


.13 


Proprietary 


3 


6.38 



nil . 

Institutions $158 0.45? 



* Surplus (deficit) Is calculated by 
transfers from additions to the Curr 



? of 

Surplus Current Fund 
(Deficit). f:?<pendltur9s 



$323 


• 855t 










J / 






(Pi 95) 










R 1 


Q5 






108 


3.65 


(9) 


(0.98) 


836 


4.38 


315 


5.70^ 


75 


5.63 


73 


5.92 


49 


3.88 


96 


3.55 


130 


3.17 


3 


.97 


. 6 


4.03 


66 


5.67 


23 


1 .76 


13 


7.78 



$1,172 2.05? 

subtracting deductions and" mandatory 
int Fund. 
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Table 3.3 Current Operations index*, by Sector, 
. FY1975 and FY1980 



mi 



PQbl Ic Institutions 



.098 



.974 



Private Institutions 



1 .473 



4.377 



* Annual index value generated as follows: for each Institutional type, deductions 
and mandatory transfers are subtracted from additions to the Current Fund to obtain 
the surplus (deficit); the surplus (deficit) Is divided by Current Fund expenditures 
to obtain the operating ratio; the operating ratio is multiplied by the market share 
(current fund revenues divided by total current fund revenues. for the sector); the 
products in a sector are summed to get the index value for the sector. The higher the 
index value the better in terms of the institutional ability to meet the financial 
requirements for current operations. All data are taken or derived from HEGIS. , 
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Table 3.4 Net Transfers Into (Out of) the Endowment Fund Group 
as a Percent of the Previous Year's Ending Balance, 
by Institutional Type, FY 1975-80 



Institutional 

Public 0.73$ 

R-M ^ .71 

R-NM ^ .12 

D-M 2 .78 

D-NM 2.32 

C .26 

B (.38) 

TYAC .59 

TYO .66 

HP .46 

OS .23 

Private (0.54) 

R-M <.59) 

R-NM {-69) 

D-M (1.81) 

D-NM -42 

C (.29) 

B (.51) 

TYAC .54 

TYO <1.59) 

HP - 2.01 

0S_ (1.08) 

Proprietary 0.0 

Al I Institutions - (.30)$ 



,1977 


1972. 


■1 j.gU 


(0.03)$ 


0.34$ 


0.53$ 


"(0.08) 


.72 


1 .06 


.18 


.11 


.?3 


3,32 




1 •U^ 


.04 


•40 


1 AR 


1 .45 




V 1 •oo y 


3 .56 


•UU 


•y u 


.00 




f fin 


•00 


• UU 




.38 


\ .1 2>) 


7ft 


.88 






0.44 


1 •IQ 


2.07' 


<.01 


K58 


2.8f8 


2.34 


1 J'5 


1.18 


1 Q 1 


1 68 

1 •U (J 


3.30 


1 .49 


1 .06 


2.63 


.08 


1 .21 


2.29 


.23 


.69 


1 .34 


4.21 


1 .61 


0.0 


2.72 , 


7.1 1 


( .47) 


(1 .99) 


(2.34) 


1 .49 


2.15 


.59 


.25 


0.0 


.97 


0.0 


.36$ ■■ 


1.02$ 


1 .78$ 
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Table 3.5 Fund Group Balances in Perspective 



1975 1977 1212 198Q 

Sum of f Ive fund group ' 
bal ances, for al I 

Institutions, as a ^ ^ 

percent of GNP 4.86? 4.57? 4.22$ 4.24? 

Ratio of the sum of 
five fund group 
balances to current 
fund expenditures 

at public institutions .1 .88 1 .83 1 .84 1 .78 

Ratio of the sum of 
five fund group balances 
to current fund 
expenditures at 

private Institutions 2.66 2.49 2.33 2.28 

Sum of Endowment and 
Current Fund balances, 
for public Institutions, . 
as a percent of Current 

Fund expenditures . 21.6? 20.8? 22.7? 23.4? 

Sum of Endowment and 
Current Fund balances, 
for private Institutions, 
as a percent of 

Current Fund expenditures 104.2? 99.0? 93.5? 94.5? 
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lao |— 
100 I- 



Blirton* ef Dellor» 



00 



70 



15 




Current Dollar 



Constant Dollar* 






1©70 



inces for Five Fund Groups,* FY 1975-80. 



Fiq 3.1: Sum of End-of -Year Balances for Five huna croups, 
[Source: HEGIS; HEPI used for constant dollars.] 

♦Current, Loan, Endowment, Annuity and Life Income, and Plant. 



Current Dollar* Con»tantDoIlar» 

777Z7A 







Fig 3.2: Endowment Fund End-of -Year Balance, FY 1975-89 [Source: 
HEGIS v HEPI used, for constant dollars. J 
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Un it Revenues 

W 

Revenues for day-to-day operations in higher education are to a considerable 
extent a function of the number of students enrol led. In many instances, the 
relationship Is quite close; for ei.ample, at certain types of publ ic institutions 
In states with formula funding, or private institutions that are highly dependent 
upon. tuition revenues. /In other cases, especially at institutions that receive 
large amounts of funding for research or pub I ic serv Ice or whose yield on endowment 
provides a substantial amount of money for current operations, the relationship 
between total revenues and total enrollment is less straightforward. 

The revenue trends displayed in the preceding segments suggest modest growth 
in the amount of financial resources available to higher education, even when 
expressed in constant do 1 I ar terms, in one sense, that growth is of interest in 
its own right as an indicator of a change in the magnitude of higher 
education—regardless of the attendant service level. _ On the other hand, higher 
education's financial resources also need to be measured against the level of 
services provided. Whereas the total amount of resources aval lab l,e->to higher 
education Is indicative of absolute size, and relative size too when compared to 
resources devoted to other social goods, analyzing revenues With respect to levels 
of output, activity, or service addresses questions of funding adequacy— at least 
In a relative sense (over time and between classes of institutions). 

nat;. Issues . There are several important constraints on what might be done to 
express revenues on a unit basis. Colleges and universities produce multiple 
outcomes, only some of which are readily measurable. Essential functions such as 
research and public service are difficult to analyze on a unit basis. In some 
respects, so is the instructionar function, but at. least in this case there are 
widely accepted indicators such as the number of students whereby the level of 
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service or activity can be measured. In this segment, then, the revenue-per-un It 
analysis will be confined to revenue-per-student. This approach requires answers 
to two subsidiary Issues: which revenues to consider and how best to count 
students. 

The relationship of Interest for present purposes Is that between revenues for 
student-related purposes and number of students. WhI le the sources of funds can be 
delineated, as was shown In segment two, It Is not possible within the national 
data base (HEGIS) to directly connect sped f Ic revenues with student-related, 
educational activities. Nonetheless, one can derive a reasonable approximation by: 
first, confining the* analysis to educational and general (£&G) revenues 
(eliminating rev(?nues related to hospitals, auxiliary enterprises, and Irtoapendent 
operatJons); second, subtracting from E&G revenues the expenditure totals for 
separately budgeted research. and public service (restricted funds for tha purpose 
of conducting research or providing publ Ic serv Ices are counted as revenues only if 
actua I. 'y expended within the fiscal year In questlor,, so theso expenditures are a, 
good proxy for revenues); and, thJrd, subtracting from E&G revenues a prorated 
finare of ad., ml strati ve and academic services expei.u I tures devoted to research and 
public service. The remaining EdG revenues can b^ regarded as being available for 
student-related educc.i^3onal purpci^s. 

Students ara counted In two ways Ir. this segment: a traditional full-time 
equivalent (FIE) calculation and a weighted FTE ca^iculatlon^ The former approach 
recognizes that, on the whci", a part-time student places fewer demands on 
•institutional resources than does a full-time student. Thus, It Is appropriate to 
corv-^ert the number of part-time students Into their ful l-tlme equivalents when 
considering the adequacy of available (financial) resources. Transforming 
headcount to FTS enrol Iment is a typical first step. Further discrimination 
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regarding the composition of the student body can be attained by using a weighted 
FTE figure designed to take Into account the differences In resources that are 
required by students at different leve^ls of instruction. Wel'ghted FTE enrol Iment 
figures are used in this segment (see'ta^le 4.2 for details) along with the more 
traditional non- weighted FTE counts. ' 

Enrol Iments weighted by type of program (major) would be theoretical ly 
appropr late too. From a practical standpoint, however, neither, the enrollment data 
nor an acceptable weighting scheme for that purpose Is readily available on a 
national basis; furthermore, the degree of precision involved would probably be 
greater than required for present purposes, as opposed, for example, to that 
required by certain types of complex funding formulas. 

All of the data used in this segment are taken from HEGI S— the t inance surveys 
and the enrol Iment surveys. Two data problems are worth noting. Subtracting 
separately budgeted research; expend itur.es from E&G revenues does not necessarily 
remove all research-related expenditures. In the HEGIS reporting system, 
expenditures for research that are not separately budgeted are lumped together with 
Instructional expenditures. Whether so-called "departmental research" should be 
considered educational is a matter of debate (for example, see Bowen 1980, Appendix 
C). In any case, the issue is of little importance for most institutions because 
they conduct very little research. 

Although it has come to be a kind of common currency in higher education, FTE 
enrollment Is definitely not calculated in the same way. in al I institutions. In 
reality, as Rhodes (1976) has documented, considerable variation exists. For 
present purposes, FTE figures have been calculated by taking the sum of reported 
full-time students plus one-third of the reported number'of part-time students. 
This procedure avoids at least some types of major problems. It does not eliminate 
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the ambiguities Involved in counting full-time and part-time students. 
Fortunately,, studies have shown that aggregate enrollment data are unlikely to be 
seriously misleading. (For an overview of studies on the quality of HEGIS data, 
see Stroup 1980.) 

Hlghl Ights . During the period from 1975 through 1980, student- related 
revenues changed as fol lows. 

- by sector, on a weighted FTE student basis 

• overall, revenues at public institutions remained Just over four-fifths 
of revenues at private institutions 

• the difference between unit revenues at public and private institutions 
was greatest for research universities; it was smallest for non-medical 
universities and comprehensive institutions 

• unit revenues increased about the same for publics (45.4^) as for 
privates (47. 1$); both stayed just ahead of inf lation (HEPI ) 

- by institutional class, per student (simple or weighted FTE) 

• the biggest percentage gainers in unit revenues were universities with 
medicalprograns and i nstitut ions sped al iz i ng in the health professions 

• the smallest percentage gainers in unit revenues were two-year , 
institutions and public baccalaureate institutions 

• among public institutions (excluding specialized schools) the ratio of 
highest to lowest revenue per FTE student was 1.97 in 1975, compared to 
2.21 in 1980 

- as expected, the weighted FTE approach reduces these di f ferences— to 
1.34 in 1975, and 1.52 in 1980 
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among private Institutions (excluding specialized schools), the ratio of 
highest to lowest revenue per FTE sjudent was 3.54 In 1975 and 4.90 In 
1980 

- using a weighted FTE approach, the ratios are 2.30 In 1975 and 2.92 in 
1980 (at four-year Institutions only, the change was from 2.30 to Just 
2.34) 
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Table 4.1 Student-Related Revenues per FTE Student, 
By Institutional Class, FY1975-80 



|n.;tltutlonFil Class 



Publ Ic 

R-M 
R-NM 
D-M 
D-NM 

C 
B 

TYAC 
TYO 
HP 
OS 

Pr 1 vate 

R-M 
R-NM 
D-M 
D-NM 

C 
B 

TYAC 
TYO 
. HP 
OS 

Proprietary 

Al I Institutions 



12IS ' 1211 



$2,813 $3,148 

3,855 4,389 

2,693 3,257 

3,424 3,851 

2,885 2,938 

2,579 .2,938 

2,680 2,884 

1,952 2,088 

2,321 2,486 

20,120 24,437 

6,647 6,816 

3,836 4,412 

6,772 8,079 

8,340 9,332 

5,101 6,244 

3,253 4,046 

3,077 3,639 

3,248 3,727 

2,412 2,544 

2,354 2,265 

14,191 14,761 

3,304 3,437 

1,638 2,246 

$3,052 $3,440 



1979 12M 





u 1 on 




5 829 


3,763 


4,053 


5,104 


5,583 


3,484 


3,839 


3,484 


3,839 


3,446 


3,640 


2,455 


2,640 


3,023 


3,130 


27,287 


31 ,100 


7,720 


8,584 


5,151 


R inn 


y , / 




10,888 


12,894 


7,708 


8,526 


4,402 


4,889 


4,195 


4,628 


•4,267 


4,750 


3, '023 


3,364 


2,300 


2,631 


19,456 


22 ,987 


4,289 


4,435 


2,419 


2,477 


$4,106 


$4,477 
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Table 4.2 Student-Related Revenues per Weighted FTE Student*, 
By Institutional Class, FY 197 5-80 



Institutio nal Class 

Publ Ic 

R-M 

R-NM 

D-M 

D-NM 

C 
B 

TYAC 
TYO 
HP 
OS 

Prl vate 

R-M ■ 

R-NM 

D-M 

D-NM 

C 

B ■ 
• TYAC 
TYO 
HP 
OS 

Proprietary 

AM Institutions 



1975 


mi 


1979 


1980, 


$2,190 


$2,451 . 


$2,940 


1 

$3,185 


O K 1 >1 
Z 4 






3 800 


1 ,866 


2,243 


2,592 


2,802 


O Til 






3 763 


1 ,995 


2,356 


2,850 


3,052 


1 ,913 


2,179 


2,592 


2,856 


2,198 


2,345 


2,772 


2,934 


1 ,873 


1 ,972 


2,299 


2,467 


2,261 


2,-511 


2,878 


2,973 


9,524 


1 1 ,494 


12,649 


14,596 


4,902 


5,109 


5,835 


6,343 


2,655 


3,039 


3,539 


3,906 


3 ,694 


4 , j4 / 




■5 740 


4,852 


5,443 


6,410 


7,408 


J ,(JOJ 


3 ,0017 




5 216 


2,146 


2,638 


2,874 


3,210 


2,112 


2,470 


2,850 


3,1 60 


2,628 


3,008 


3,420 


. 3,81 1 


2,336 


2,483 


. 2,885 


3,203 


2,296 


2,151 


2,191 


2,541 


6,165 


6,422 


8,381 


9,807 


2,068 . 


2,132 


2,613 

V 


2,669 


1 ,531 


1 ,992 


2,244 


2,286 


$2,309 


$2,601 


$3,095 


$3,373 



* Following Bowen (1980) the foMowIng weighting scheme was used to convert simple 
•FTE enrollments to weighted FTE enrollments: freshman and sophomores, 1.0; Juniors 
and seniors 1.5; first-year graduate students 2.1; advanced professional students 
2.5; and advanced graduate students 3.0. These weights are said by Bowen to 
reflect "the relative average costs of educating various categories of students' 
(p. 115). 
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Table 4.3 Percentage Changes In Dollars Per Student, 
By Institutional Class, FY75 to FY80 



Institutional 

Pub lie 

R-M 

R-NM 

0-M 

D-NM 

0 

B 

TYAC 
TYO 
HP 
OS 

Pr I vate 

R-M 
R-NM 
D-M 
D-NM 

C 
B 

TYAC 
TYO 
HP 
OS 



% Change in Dol lars 
Per FTE Student, FY75-FY8C) 
piirrent is Oonfitant Ss* 



% Change in Dol lars Per 
Weighted FTE Student, FY75-FY80 
niirrant Ss pnngtant is* 



45. 8^ 

51 .2 
50.5 
63.1 
51 .6 
52.7 
35.8 
35.2 
34.9 
54.6 
29.1 

48.6 

57.6 
54.6 
67.1 
50.3 
50.4 
46.2 
39.5 
11 .8 
62.0 
34.2 



Proprietary 51.2 
Al I lt\stl tut ions , 46.7 



1 .6^ 

5.4 
4.9 
13.7 
5.7 
6.5 
-5.3 
-5.7 
-6.0 
7.7 
-10.0 

3.6 

9.8 
7.8 

16.5 
4.8 
4.8 
1 .9 

-2 .9 
"22.1 

12.9 

-6.4 

5.4 
2.2 



45.4$ 

51 .2 
50.2 
62.8 
53.0 
49.3 
33.5 
31 .7 
31 .5 
53.3 
29.4 

47.1 

55.4 
52.7 
69.2 
49.6 
49.6 
45.0 
37.1 
10.7 
59.1 
29.1 

49.3 

46.1 



1 A% 

5.4 
4.7 
13.5 
6.6 
4.1 
-7.0 
-8.2 
-8.4 
6.8 
-9.8 

2.5 

8.3 
6.4 

17.9 
4.3 
4.3 
1 .1 

-4.4 
/-22 .9 

10.9 
-10.0 

4.1 
1 .8 



"* HEP I used for constant dol lars. 
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Tablo 4.4 Comparison of Student-Re I atod Revenues per Weighted ,FTE Student, 
Public vs. Private, by Institutional Class, FY1975 and FY1980 





Publ Ic as % 


Publ Ic as % 




of Private 


of Private 


Ins+i+u+lonal Class* 


19,75 


198Q 


R-M 


68.1Si 


66,2% 


R-NM 


38.5 


37.8 


D-M 


75.0 


72.1 


D-NM 


93.0 


95.0 


C 


90.6 


90.4 


B 


83.6 


77.0 


TYAC 


80.2 


77.0 


TYO 


98.5 


1 17.0 


Overal 1 


82.5Si 


81 .5% 



'* Health professional and other specialized Institutions have 
not been Included In the comparison because, on the whole, 
they are not comparable Institutions across the two sectors. 
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Fig. 4.1: 



Student-Related Revenues Per FTE Student, All Instituti 
FY 1975-80. [Source: HEGIS; HEPI used for constant 
dollars.] 
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Fia 4 2- Student-Related Revenues Per Weighted FTE Student, Public 
versus Private Institutions, FY 1975-80. [Source: HEGIS. ] 
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The Federal Share 

The federal government's role In higher education has traditionally been that 
of promoting special purposes, whereas the states were left, by constitutional 
authority, with the basic and, broad responsibilities for education as a whole. 
Thus, federal expenditures for higher education have tal<en the form of support for 
landgrant Institutions, veterans, basic research, blacl< institutions, manpower 
training programs, needy students, and so on. Perhaps the. closest thing to general 
support are the so-cal led tax expenditures, or taX' write-offs, granted by the 
f^derar government on behalf of higher education. 

Funds from the federal government have been channeled to higher education In 
basically two ways: as payments to institutions and as assistance to students. 
The aforementioned tax expenditures presumably enhance the flow of funds from 
various other sources (such as parents, alumni, and corporations). 

The flow of federal funds to students in higher education can be thought, of as 
being of two l<inds. Some of the funds (for examp le. Pell grants) are a type of 
direct support to students, while other funds (such as veterans' benefits) can be 
considered as indirect support to students. The paymefits, in the latter case, do 
go to the student, but are indirect in the sense that their primary purpose is not 
educa'tiona I . - 

The buil< of federal funds talking the form of payments to institutions are in 
support of research activities. Some federal money does support non 
research-oriented projects such as programs for "disadvantaged students and 
vocational education. Other moni es prov ide more general institutional support, as 
Iri the case of the developing institutions program and especi al ly the aid given to 
a few special institutions. .. ' 



Data Ic;sues . There are two primary data sources for federal expenditures: 
Thp Ruriopt of th» St^ tp«^ finv»rnment. 1975-1983; and ^ [ ^er.\^ \ Ang l Vi^i^ , Budget 

^u. llnltad St ^f-- f^^v^rnment. 1975-1983.. In the tables and figures that follow, 
the expenditure data shown are actual outlays in almost all cases (exceptions are 
noted), rather than either appropriations or obi igations. Outlays may be greater 

♦ 

or less than appropriations. Obligations, or at least future obligations that are 
Incurred in a given year through programs such as the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program, can be considerably greater than the outl.ays in the same year. 

Data problems arise frcxn the complexity of federal funding for higher 
education. Only about one-fourth of the .federal government's estimated 400, 
. postsecondary prograns and less than one-third of all federal postsecondary ^ 
expenditures are central ized in the Department of Education (Gladieux 1981). The 
problem of accounting for the expenditures on a cbnsistent basis from year to year 
Is formidable. On occasion, the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) has made 
that task considerab.iy easier. For the first ttyr^e data points of the time span 
covered in the4ables and figures that follow, that is, 1973, 1975, and 1977, a 
special analysis of expenditures foP education was prepared by OMB. Thete analyses 
were subsequently used by the author as the basis for gathering expenditures from 
the budget data for 1979 and 1980. On the whole, the data shown below for 1979 and 
1980 are ike.iy to be less accurate with respect to some of the details than in the 
earl ier years. Areas where this is especial ly.true are health and" d«/r,n.e-related 
expenditures, and various kinds of "other" expenditures. The totals are general ly 
reported and thus should be reasonably accurate-for present purposea-but 
proportions allocated to student assistance as opposed to payments to institutions 
Involve some guesswork. 



"'"^"T'hev.baslc structure for presenting and organizing the data, as shown in Table 
5.1, was taken from Finn (1978). It should bfe noted that following Finn's approach 
apparently ieads to slightly higher estimates of total expenditures than those 
obtained by F*rances (1980), (but slightly lower than those obtained by Gladieux 
(1981), even though^all of the authors use the same primary data so'urces mentioned 
earlier (tho differences are on the order of 1 to' 2 percent). According to Finn, 
the 0MB analysis results in relatively conservative estimates of the total federal 
contribution, because portions of adult and continuing education, campus-based 
training, and revenue sharing programs should probably be included in the total 
federal effort but are not. On the other hand, -Finn's approach slightly 
overestimates (3 to 4 percent) the t^^. subsidy attributable to the federal 
•government. Only that portion of an exemption which is equivalent in percentage 
-terms to the portion of a tax that Is not, in turn, used to support higher 
education could be strictly regarded as a hidden cost. The net effect of ignoring 
the tax issue is to overestimate the total federal contribution by about one- ha I f 
of one percent. 

Two price indexes were used to convert current to constant do I iars.^ The 
Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) was used for payments to institutions, 
including payments for research and development, and the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
was used for student assistance and for tax expenditures. This approach follows 
Gladieux (1981)'. Frances (1980) uses the Research and Development Price Index 
(R&DPI) to convert payments for research and development. The difference between 
the HEPI and the f^DPI averages less than 1 percent for each of the years covered 
in the present analysis (1973-1980). A comparison of the two indexes, and others, 
can be found in Halstead (1980). 
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Highlights . During the period from 1973 to 1980 inclusive, the fol lowing 
changes occurred in federal expenditures for higher education. 

- The total amount of expenditures 

• increased 91 percent in current dollars, from $9.2 billion to $17.6 

billion 

• increased 5.'J percent in constant dollars (CPI) 

• declined 10.9 percent in, constant dollars on a pgr Student , basis 

• dec I ined as a share of GNP from .70 percent to .67 percent 

• declined as a share of total federal non-defense expenditures from 5.1 
percent to 4.0 percent 

• declined as a share of the total cost of higher education from 17.9 

percent to 17.0 percent 



- With resjject to expenditure shares 

• direct assistance to students (for example. Pell grants) Increased from 
1 i percent to 29 percent 

• /indirect assistance to students (for example, veterans' benefits) 
/ decreased from 34 percent to 22 percent 

/• payments to institutions, other than for research and development, 
decreased from 17 percent to 10 percent 

• tax exemptions, exclusions, and deductions related to h igher -.education 
remained virtually constant" 



{ 



- With respect to expenditure aniounts 

• assistance to students (direct and indirect combined) increased 21 

percent in constant dollars I 

. payments to institutions for research and development increased 24 

percent in constant dollars 
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Table 5.1. Detailed Federal Expenditures for Higher Education 



Assistance to Students 

Office/Department of Education 
Basic Educational 

Opportunity Grants 
"Campus-based" Aid and State 

Student Incentive Grants 
Guaranteed Loans 
Other 

Social Security - Dependents 
.and Supervisors' Education 
Benefits 
Health Training and Other HEW 
Veterans ' Educatl on Benef Its 
Defense Department 
Other 

Subtotal 

Payments to Institutions 

Research and Development 
Programs for Disadvantaged 

Students and Developing 

Institutions 
Vocationa I Education 
Other OE/DOE Programs 
Special I nsti tut Ions 
Health Resources 
Defense Department 
Other 

Subtotal 

Tax Expen ditures 



Exclusion of Scholarships 

and Pel lowships 
Parental Personal Exemptions 

for Students 19 and Over 
Deductions of Individual 

Contributions. 
Deductions of Corporate 

Contributions 
Exclusion of Veterans' 

Education Benefits 
Exclusion of Social Security 

Student Benefits 
Exclusion of Interest on 

State and Loca I 

Student Loan Bonds 

Subtotal 
Total 



197? 


1975 


1977 


d 

1979' 


1980 






1 TQI 
1 JO/ 




7415^ 


829 
206 
0 


844 
335 
110 


865 
344 
88 


1091 
662 
80 


1268 5 

1408 . 
75J 


638 
283 
2016 
113 
110 


840 
320 
3479 
532 
111 


1 181 
215 

2802 
330 
109 


1385 
252 e 

2120 
336 
105 


1565 If 
190 ' 

1813"^ 
346 " 
1 00 j' 


4195 


oy 1 J 


7*^9 1 
/^Z 1 




Q 1 Rfl 


1888 


2228 


2702 c 


3430 


3915 ° 


85 

160 
159 
79 
554 
289 
279 


230 
137 
7 
89 
758 
71 
93 


130 
166 
118 
99 
769 
326 
1 1 1 


226 
185^ 
80 
126 
5716 
336 
106 


250 P 
207 q 
75 J 
193 1^ 
529 1 
346 
100 J 


3493 


7 C 1 T 

J0\J 


AA^ 1 
44Z 1 








200 


245 


310 9 


355 S 




670 


750 


935 


1030 




' 440 


525 


680 


785 




205 


235 


325 


305 




255 


260 


190 


190 




50 


73 


99 


123 
45 


1522 
9210 


1820 
12346 


2088 
13830 


2539 
1 5566 


2833 
17628 
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Notes for Table 5.1 



Sources: Flqures are derlv^fS from ^§£ljJ_^Dai:y.£l A . PU( 1 gfft of the ""'^^^ % . - 
r°v^rnm^.nt, nc;r;.l Years . l/j:i5-19Jl. cat led AnalYSii the notes, and Pl l f l gf.t Of the 
iSife^'SiMSr 1975-1983, ca I 1 ed audfl£± i n the notes. 

a T^^ f inures in this to^- 1 e represent actual expenditures in fiscal years 1973, 
?975! I977^l9!9, and 198^! except for the t.^ expenditure data, all of which are 
estimates, and except for other figures as noted. 

b The expenditure categories follow the scheme used by Fl"" (1980), except for the 
last category (exclusion of interest on state and local student loan bonds) which, 
i s new s ince 1980 . ' 

c Finn shows $2724, taken from Analysis 1979 table J-1. The f igure shown,. $2702, 
was taken tmm Ana vsis 1979 . table P-6 . The latter figure is used here because 
tabll P-g, ri tfequ va ent is available for all five years shown, while table 



J-1 is not. 

0 



d Data are estimates taken from Analysis 1979, except as noted. 

e Estimates shown are less than those in .An^lvf^is 1979, in accord with expenditure 
data, taken from Rudaet 1981 . 

f Estimate shown is less than that in Analysis 1979, in accord with expenditure 
data taken from BLiclae±_i2Si. 

g AH tax expenditure estimates for 1979 were taken from Annlysis 1981 . 

h Tn+al outlav for basic (Pell) grants and campus-based grants was taken from ^ 
4lSIim. Au?hor estimated the proportion of total outlays belonging to the two 

types of grants, 
i From Bud get 1982 . 

i Author's estimate. In the absence of special section on higher education in 
io^S^! th^^oiher" outlays are difficult to determine. The estimates shown 
here are extrapolations from previous years' data. 

k Frnm piid qet 1981 (estimate). 

I Total health-related higher-education outlays are taken ^^^^^^f^f^^ir^I^ 
Proportion of outlays for student assistance and P^Yf „d. 
author's, estimates, based on the mean of the proportions in fiscal years 1977 and 

1979. 

■ m Author's estimate, based on the assumption that higher education veterans' , ^ 
Lneli?s are 77.5 percent of total veterans' benefits education and train ng^ 
That percentage follows previous years as well as fiscal year 1981 . Data on 195J 
total benefits are taken from Riidggt 1982. 

n Total defense-related higher-education outlays are interpolated from reported 
ouulVs for 1979 and 1981 in Rud<Jgt 1981 and fiudflfiJlJSfii, respectively. Tot ah. 
outlays for 1980 as shown in R.udg?t 198Z are $515, a figure which appears to be 

• 70 w . . 
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Inaccurate In the context of outlays in 1979 and 1981. Proportions of total 
outlays. for student assistance and payments to Institutions were estimated by 
author, based on proportions In effect during fiscal year 1977. 

O From Analysis 1982. 

p From Budget 1980: Appendix . 

q Author's estimate. Total outlays for vocational education (from Budget 198 2) 
were multiplied by 0.24 to get higher education's share, following the proportion 
In effect in fiscal year 1977. 

r Fi^ Budget 1982 . 

s All tax expenditure estimates for fiscal- year 1980 are taken from Analysis 198Z. 
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Table 5.2. Direct and Indirect Federal Expenditures for Higher 
FY1973-80, Current Dol lars 



Educati on 





1975 


in "7 R 

. 1,97,2 


1 Q77 


1Q7Q 


1980 

t IT 


Direct Outlays 
To Students 
To Institutions . 


$1 035 
483 


$1 631 
463 


513 


717 


$5166 
.725 


Subtota 1 


1518 
(16$) 


2094 
( 1756) 


(2356) 


(2956) 


5891 
(33$) 


Indirect Outlays 


4282 
(4756) 


6204 
(50^) 


CO A'Z 

5o4j 
(4256) 


R 1 

D 1 -?4 

(3356) 


(28$) 


R&D 


1888 
(2056) 


2228 
( 1856) 


2702 
(2056) 


3430 
(22$) . 


. 391 5 
(22$). 


Tax Expenditures 


1522 
( 1756) 


1820 
. ( 1556) 


2088 
( 1 556) 


2539 
( 1656) 


2833 
(16$) 


Total 


9210 
( 10056) 


12346 
( 10056) 


1383ci 
( 1 0056 ) 


15609 
( 1 00$ ) 


17628 
(100$) 



Percentage totals may not equal 100 because of rounding. 
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Table 5.3. Federal Expenditures by Major Objectives, 
FY1973-80, Constant Dollars* 



1975. 


1 "7 CT 

19/5 


197/ 


1 Q"7Q 




$1035 


$1342 


$1968 


$2307 


$2847 


( 1 l/b) 


(135b) 


\ 19/6 ) 




\ /o 1 


3160 


4346 


3401 


2570 


.2212 


(34) 


(42) 


(33) 


(26) 


(22) 


4195 


5688 


5369 


4877 


5059 


(45) 


(55) 


(52) 


(50) 


(51) 


1888 


191 8 


2048 






(21) 


(18) 


(20) 


(23) 


(24) 


t605 ^ 


1292 


1 305 


1 (J/4 




( 17) 


(12) 


(13) 


(11) 


(10) 


3493 


3110 


3351 


3335 


3369 


(38) 


(30) 


(33) 


(34) 


(34) 


1522 


1498 


1531 


1554 


1561 


(17) 


(15) 


(15) 


(16) 


(16) 


9210 


10296 


10251 


9766 


9989 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



Student Assistance 
Direct 



I ndl rect 
Subtotal 



Payments to 
Institutions 
R&D 



Other 
. Subtotal 
Tax Expenditures 
Total 

Percentage totals may not equal 100 because of rounding. 



* Vo convert current to constant 1973 dol lars, HEPI was used for 
payments to Institutions and.CPI was used for student assistance 
and tax expenditures. 
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Table 5.4 Federal Expenditures for Higher Education in Perspective 



Federal Expenditures 
for Higher Education 
as Percent of; 

GNP 

Total Federal 
Expenditures 

Total Federal Purchases 
of Goods and Services 

Total Federal Non-Defense 
Expenditures 

Total Cost of 
Higher Education 



1975 1975 1221 isia lam 

.7056 .8056 .72$ .6556 .67$ 



3.6 



5.1 



17.9 



3.8 



9.x 10-1 



5.0 



■3.5 



9.7 



4.6 



3.2 



9.3 



4.2 



3.0 



8.9 



4.0 



18.6 18.1 17.3 17.0 



78 

74 , 



Currant Dollars 

Y////A 



Constant Dollars 



Simons of Dollars 



20 



10 

1 A 



10 





1077 




Fig. 



5.1: Federal Expenditures for-Higher Education, FY 1973-8ji. 
[Source: See Table 5,1 .] / 
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Fiq 5 2- Federal Expenditures for Higher Education per ;Ful 1 -Time 
Equivalent Student, FY 1973-80. [Source: See Table 5. 
for expenditures; HEPI used for constant dollars,;^ enrol 
data taken from HEGIS.] \ " - 
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The State and Local Share 

The states, with modest help from I oca I governments, have traditionally been 
responsible for the basic educational services that are to be supported with public 
monies. Their residual power, in a constitutional sense, extends to higher 
education as much as to primary and secondary education. Thus, it was the states 
that had the primary responsibility for funding the enormous increase in the size 
of public higher education in this century* Although the largest increases came 
earlier, the period from 1973 through 1980, which is the subject of the tables and 
charts that follow, was also a period of growth in state expenditures; however, 
much of the growth was negated by Inflation In the price of goods and services. 

State and local support for higher education Is predominantly a matter of 
payments to institutions for both current operations and capital outlays. Explicit 
student aid, that is, monies earmarked for students, increased dramatically during 
the 1970s but still constituted a rather small portion of all state and local 
support by the end of the decade. As in the case of the federal government, state 
and local governments also prov ide tinanci al support in a form other th^n a direct 
outlay. State income taxes, and state and local sales and property taxes, 
typically contain provisions that reduce the cost of higher education to the 
institutions, private donors, and students and their families. In addition to tax 
expenditures, other forms of support include the implicit rent on, and the 
depreciation of, the physical assets belonging to public higher education. Of the 
cost of higher education born by state and local governments, the proportion due to 
these non-outlay forms of support is nearly twice the amount on the federal side. 

Data Issues . There are three primary data sources for determining the level 
of financial support provided by state and local governments: the annual report on 
state appropriations for higher edcucatlon compiled by M. M. Chambers; the annual 



series of reports on governmental finances compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census r ^nvprnmpntal P\n.nn.. 1Q75-80): and the annual HEGIS finance surveys 
conducted by NCES. The Chambers data on appropriations cover state governments 
only, and do hot include appropriations for capital outlays. The census data on 
governmental finances include gross expenditures in higher education for both state 
and local governments, and their respect i ve revenues from higher education. These 
data exclude expenditures and revenues related to hospitals and agriculture 
experiment stations, but include capital outlays. The latter are also reported 
separately, however, so that a version of net operating expenditures can be 
derived. HEGIS finance data include the book values of land, buildings, and 
equipment, and the current replacement value of buildings for each institution. 
These values form the basis for estimates of implicit rent, depreciation, and 
property tax subsidies. Current fund expenditures are also foun^ in HEGIS; these 
expenditures, along with tax rate data In fiovqrnm^ntfll Finances, form the basis for 
estimating sales tax subsidies. 

The important data problems for this segment are not so much a function of the 
data provided by the sources mentioned above, as they are a function of the various 
estimates that need to be made in order to capture the full economic cost of higher 
education born by state and local governments. The data notes provide the details 
of the choices that were made by the author in estimating tax subsidies. Implicit 
rents, and depreciation on physical assets. It should be notedthat there is some 
controversy about which, if any, tax expenditures to Include. The approach taken 
here follows that of Schultz (1960) and Cohn (1979) in including the subsidies 
built Into Income, sales, and property taxes. 

As indicated in segment five, federal budget documents contain estimates of 
federal Income tax expenditures for higher education. No such data could be found 
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with respect to state governments, so the state income tax subsidy had to be 
estimated by the author. The key assumption made In developing the estimate was 
that the amount of the various income tax deductions and exemptions granted by the 
states Is roughly similar in proportion to total state income tax revenues as the 
federal income tax subsidies are to total 'ederal income tax revenues. !n 
addition, it Is general ly agreed that oniy that portion of a tax subsidy which 
would not have been used to fund higher education car. legitimately be considered as 
part of the opportunity cost attributable to higher education (Cohn 1979). Since 
income tax revenues typically are part of general fund revenues, and since, on 
average, about 9 percent of general fund expenditures were directed toward higher 
education during the 1970s (McCoy and Hal stead, 1983), 91 percent of estimated 
higher education-related income tax exemptions were included as part of the cost 
for higher education born by state and local governments. 

For the sales tax subsidy, which has ho federal counterpart, the first step Is 
to estimate a relevant average sales tax rate for the nation. A national average 
rate of 4.7 percent was arrived at by^bserying that for populous states the 
average rate was approxfliiatel y 4 percent during the period from 1973 to 1980, and 
that revenues from local sales taxes, while increasing over that period, were about 
17.5 percent on average of the revenues from state sales taxes Cthe combined rate, 
then, is 4 + (.175 x 4), or 4.7]. Estimating the sales tax subsidy also involves 
estimating the proportion of expenditures by col leges and universities that would 
be subject to a sales tax (essential ly everything but salaries and wages). The 
taxable proportion, of curr'ent fund expenditures was assumed to be 20 percent, as 
opposed to 40 percent for capital outlays for construction, and 100 percent for 
capital outlays for equipment. 
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With respect to property taxes, the annual rates were either taken directiy, 
or they were extrapoi.ated, from Cohn (1979). Cohn went on to assume that virtual ly 
no property tax revenue is directed toward higher education, and, therefore, that 
100 percent 'Of the property tax exemption granted to higher education shouid be 
considered as opportunity cost. Property tax revenues are primarily parf of 
. general fund revenues of local governments (typical ly more than 96 percent of al I 
prope;-ty tax rev^u^es according to the data In iiffiv^ f ^ rnment ? \ f\mrfi^ 197?-198Q ). On 
a nation^J basis, total net expenditures by local governments for higher education 
are equivalent to about 5 to 7 percent of their general fund revenues. It seems 
reasonable to argue, then, that only about 93 or 94 percent of the property tax 
exemptions granted h igher-er . caption institutions can in fact be considered an 
opportunity cost. 

Over the years, state and local governments have built up a multi-billion 
dollar Investment in physical assets. Some analysts argue that outlays for 
physical assets should not be considered as part of annual costs; instead, capital 
costs are to be I imited to the annual depreciation in the value of physical assets 
and to implicit rent, that is, the rent monies that could be earned if the physical 
assets were used for purposes other than higher education. For the present study, 
however, it seemed more appropriate to follow Blitz (1962), Machlup (1952), and 
Cohn (1979), in Including capital outlays as an annual cost along with depreciation 
^,and implicit rent, a procedure which is consistent wi,+h the objective of 
' considering all opportunity costs. Schultz (I960) used a value of 5.1 percent of 
book value as the rate for implicit rent. In v.iew of the dramatic increases in 
interest rates during the 1970s, the 5.1 percent rate woulo aeem to be much too 
low. For present purposes, it was .'assumed that the rate of impi icit rent could be 
pegged i the yield on state and local government bonds. These yields went from 
3.26 percent in 1960 to 7.80 in 1980. By assuming that the ratio of Schultz's Pate 
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estimate in 1960 to the bond yield in 1960 (5.1 percent to 3.26 percent) wouid 
remain constant as the yieid changed, specific rates of 'roniicit rents were 
estimated for the 1973 to 1980 period (see foo^ in tabie 6.1), They were 

subsequently multiplied by the book value of hic^, education's physical assets to 
produce the rent estimates shown in table 6.1. 

: . \ 

The fo5 lowing annual depreciation rates were taken from Cohn (1979): land, 
zero percent? equipment, 10 percent; and buildings, 2 percent. The 2 percent rate 
for buildings implies a fifty-year lifetime for the average campus structure; that 
estimate may be optimistic in view of the much discussed cutbacks in expenditures 
on building maintenance. If so, the estimated cost of depreciation shown in table 
6.1 will be understated. 

Hiyhl iQhts. During the period from FY1973'to FY1980, the following changes 
occurred in>he financial support given to'higher education by state and local 
governments. 



\ 
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For current operations 

• state appropriations increased 124 percent in current dollars, 35 percent 
1 n constant dol lars 

• local net expenditures increased 113 percent in current dollars, 28 
percent in constant dollars; equalling a little more than one-fifth of 
state appropriations across the period 

• State appropriations plus local net expenditures increased slightly as a 
percent of all state and local purchases of goods and services— to just 
under 7 percent 



• state appropriations plus local net expenditures Increased sllgtCtly as. a 
percent of current fund expenditures of al I col leges and un I vers I ties— to 
just over 40 percent 

The state and local share as a percent of the total cost of higher education 

• Increased from 35.3 percent to 36.5 percent 
Tax expenditures 

• Increased In value from $2.2 billion to $4.3 billion, a 19 percent 
Increase In constant dollars; property tax exemptions accounted for about 
three-fourths of total tax expenditures 

Among capital costs 

• expenditures for capital outlays remained rather flat. Increasing only 9 
percent In current dollars 

• implicit rent jumped dramatical I y— 54 percent In constant dol lars— In 
accoi'A ./Ith sharply higher Interest rates 

• For all costs 'born by state and local governments 

« the proportion going to current operations Increased from 54 to 59 

percent; the capital-cost portion declined from 35 to 30 percent; the tax 
expenditures portion stayed at 11 percent 
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Table 6.1 . 



State and Local Government's Financial Support for 
Higher Education (Millions of Dollars), 'Y1973-80 



Current Ooerat ions ' 1225. 1211 

State Appropriations a $8510 $11250 $13900 

Local Net Expenditures D I960 2700 3450 

Subtotal ■ 10470 13950 17350 



1222 

$16980 
3760 
20740 



12m 

$19080 
4170 
23250 



% Change 
FY 19 73-80 
Constant $s* 

23 .5^ 

17.2 

22.4 



Tax Expen ditures 

~ State income Tax ^ 
Sales Tax"^ 
Property Tax ^ 
Subtotal 

Capital Costs 

Impl icit Rentf 
Depreciation g 
Capital Outlays " 
Subtotal 

Total 



240 
300 
1640 
2180 



2660 
1150 
2730 
6540 



290 
370 
1900 
2560 



4790 
1380 
2820 
8990 



350 
440 

2450 
3240 



4470 
1640 
2860 
8970 



400 
510 

2860 
3770 



5520 
1890 
. 2780 
10190 



490 
570 
3280 
4340 



6830 
2030 
2970 
1 183C) 



$19190 $25500 $29560 $34700 $39420 



12.5 
4.7 

10.2 
9.7 



48.7 
2.2 
-37.0 
4.7 

18.3? 



* CPI used for current operations and tax expenditures; Boeckh 
construction index for capital costs. 



a Does not include appropriations for capital outlays. Source is M. M. Chambers. 
There are several factors to keep in mind when interpreting appropriations data. 
The percentage increase is likely to be slightly overstated beCGLise reporting was 
probably better (more complete) in 1980 than i973; for example, with respect to 
fringe benefits. Also, the composition of the appropriations eyolv&d over the 
period; for example, proportionately more funds went to student aid (3.7 percent in 
1973 compared to 4.1 percent in 1980). 

b Does not include expendrtu^es for capital outlays. Source is U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Governmental Finan cas. 1973-1980. 

c Author's estimate based on the assumption that the ratio between "tax 
expenditures" (for example, deductions for charitable contributions) for higher 
education and total income tax revenue is the same for the states as Jt Is- for th^. 
federal qovernment. The annual federal ratios, which were derived from IpsiLLal 



Anal vs 



gov 



were used to estimate the gross state income tax subsidy from 

state income"l^x revenue data that came from S^jL3 rm?rf]1:n\ Finances . 1973-1 98a . The 
was muitiplied by (l-.09)..to obt-'jin the net subsidy, 
the table. 



gross subsidy 
cost, shown i(i 



or real hidd-jA 
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d Author's estimate based on the fol lowing assumption: a sales tax rate (al I state 
and !oSl areas combined) of 4.7 percent; a taxable proportion o current und 
Expenditures equal to 20 percent; a taxable proportion of cap ta out ays for 
coSs?ruc?lon equal to 40 percent; a taxable proportion of capital outlays for 
eaSliment eSual to 100 percent; and a proportion of sales t.:.x revenues going to 
hlQher educa^ton equal to 9 percent (a proportion roughly eq..:! to that between 
Ji?a! cro s expenditures for'higher education and total 'g!:f-'^ [°^- > general 
expenditures,- at the state level). The calculation is:- [(current fund 
expenditures for all public and private institutions in a g ven year x .2) + 
(construction expenditures x .4) + capital equipment expend turesD x .047 x 
(1-.09). Data are taken from f^nvflrnmentfi I Finances and Hhb l b . 

e Author's estimate. Property tax rates (effective rate Pf °|g5^'7S^5 
market value) used were 1.85, 1.90, 1.93, 1.95, and 1.96 percent for 1973, 1975, 
1977 1979 and 1980, respectively. The rates for 1975 and 977 were taken from 
Cohn( 979); the others were developed by linear interpolation and extrapolation 
?ro: olher data provided by Cohn. Estimated proporct ions of P^^P^^V %^3^^^5f5^ 
aolna to hlqher education were 5.8, 6.6, 6.4, 6.8, and 7.1 percent In 1973, 1975, 
197? 1?79 and 1980, respectively, based on the ratio of gross expenditures on 
hlaher education to total gross, direct, general expenditures, at the local level 
(If rhoSn in n°;ernn^ntal Nn.n... 197>198Q). The calculatlon^for fiscal year 
1973 Is: current replacement val ue of property x .0185 x (1-.U5B;. 

f Author's estimate. Schultz (1960) used an implicit 

In 1960 In view of the interest rate increases during the 1970s, it appeared that 
SchultzJs igure should be revised upward. Upward revision was dOne as follows: 
the rSlo, n ^960, of Schultz's interest rate estimate to the yield on state and 
T^Li honH.. fAaa)'was 5 1 oercent to 3.26 percent. This ratio was assumed to 
^a n "nst St s'bond* leM dSrihg the 1970.. The resu I ti ng est i.nates 

ortmpll^innterest rates are 7.81 , 11.92, 9.57, 10.51, J 12.27 percent in 1973, 
?975 977 979,. and 1980, respectively. These rates w:rO applied to the book 
va{L of ihe ph;s?cal assets oSned by public institutions (HEGIS data). 

n Author's estimate based on depreciatiion rate of 2 percent for buildings, 10 
^eScIn? for e'qirplent, and zero' percent for land rates fol low^Cchn (1979). Data o. 
book value. of buildings, equipment, and land are taken from HEGIS. 

h Data are taken from Governmental FlnanCQSi 1973-1980 . 
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; of 


Current 


Dol lars) , 


FY 1973- 


-80 


973 


1975 


1977 


1979 


1980 


AA% 


AA% 




A9% 


48$ 


10 


10 


12 


11 


11 


54 


54 


59 


60 


59 


1 
1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


11 


9 


10 


n 


1 1 


14 


19 


15 


16 


17 


6 


5 


5 


5 




15 


12 


10 


8 


8 


35 


36 


31 


29 


30 


100$ 


100? 


100$ 


100$ 


100$ 



Current O perations 

State Appropriations 
Local Net Expenditures 

Subtotal 

J^x, Ei^pendltures 

State Income Tax 
Sales Tax 
Property Tax 

Subtotal 

Capital Cost 

Impl Icit Rent 
Depreciation 
Capital Outlays 

Subtotal 

Total* 

* Totals and subtotals may not always add correctly because of rounding. 
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Table 6.3 Stato and Local Financial Support for Higher Education in Perspectiv 



State Appropriations plus 
Local Net Expenditures on 
Higher Education as a 
Percent of State and Local 
Purchases of Goods and 
Services 

State Appropriations and 
Loc--» Net Expenditures on 
hj{V'^^='r Education as a 
Percent of Total Current 
Fur^-d Expenditures by 
0;oJl iGges and Universities 

State and Local Share 
as a Percent of the 
Total Cost of Higher 
Education • 



1973 1975 ia2i 1222 im. jm 



State and Local Financial 

Support for Higher Education 

as a Percent of GNP^ 1 .4* 



State and Local Capital 
Outlays for Higher 
Education as a Percent of 
All State and Local General 
Expenditures^^ for 
Capital Outlays 



8.6 



6.2 



37.2 



37.4 



7.1 



6.4 



39.5 



38.4 



7.4 



6.9 



40.5 



38.7 



6.2 



6.8 



40.6 



38.2 



1 t-ifi' 
1 



5.6 



6.8 



40.6 



33.0 



* GNP adjusted upward by the amount of implicit rent and depreciation. 
Excluding capital outlays by local utilities. 
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Fig. 6.1 



State and Local Financial Support for Higher Education, 
FY 1973-80. [Source: See Table 6.1. Constant dollar 
estimates based on the HEPI for outlays for rurrent operations , 
the CPI for tax expenditures, and the Boeckh construction 
index for capital costs.] 
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Fiq 6 2: State and Local Financial SupportWfor Higher Education per 

' PTE Student in Public Institutions/. FY 1973-80. [Source: 
See. Table 6.1] ■ ' 
♦Excluding expenditures for capital outlays. . 
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Fiq 6.3: State Appropriations and Local Net Expenditures Current 

Operations per FTE Student at Public Institutions, FY 1973-80. 
[Source: See Table 6.1.] 
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Fiq. 6.4: State Expenditures for Capita i . Outlay for Higher. Education 
FY 1973-80. [Source: See Table 6.1. Constant dollar- 
estimates based on the HEPI for equipment and land outlays 
and the Boeckh construction index for construction outlays 
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Fiq. 6.5: Local Expenditures for Capital Outlay for Higher Educdti on, 
FY 1973-80. [Source: See Table 6.1. Constant dollar 
estimates based on the HEPI for equipment and land outlays, 
and the Boeckh construction index for construction outlays.] 



Voluntary Support 

From Its Inception, U.S. higher education has depended I'o some extent on 
voluntary contributions. The enormous growth during this century of publlcally 
supported higher education brought with It a diminished role for voluntary 
support— at least with respect to higher education as a whole. Nonetheless, 
voluntary support remains an essential Ingredient of the funding picture for 
certain types of Institutions, as the data In segment two above suggest. 
Furthermore, when the financial or the pol Itlcal scene at the state or federal 
level becomes less favorable, public Institutions as wel I as private Institutions 
turn Increasingly to voluntary contributions— to maintain qual Ity If not for 
survival Itself. 

Federal and state governments have encouraged voluntary support to 
higher-education Institutions. By allowing Income tax deductions for Individual 
and corporate contributions to colleges and universities, both levels of government 
have become partners In the voluntary support activity. Based on the estimates 
used herein. It appears that the government contributes about one-third of the 
total amount of voluntary support received by the nation's colleges and 

I 
I 

universities. 

Data Issues . There are three basic sources for data on voluntary support. 
The Council for Financial Aid to Education (CFAE) pubjllshes an annual document 
entitled Voluntary S u pport of Education . This document provides d ta on both 
specific sources such as alumni and religious organizations and specific purposes 
such as student aid and research. The data are based on an annual survey of a 
sample of Institutions. On the basis of the survey results, CFAE estimates the 
amount of voluntary support for all of higher education. 
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Data on federal income tax expenditures related to deductions for Individual 
and corporate gifts to higher education are found In the SjeQ . lal Ana.UslS. B ud gsl 
of the Unlt( ?^ ." ^tates Go Yflfprn^^nt , 197S-1982. Comparable data on state tax 
expenditures are not directly aval|.-jb|e; however, estimates can be derived for 
present purposes by assuming that, of the total state Income tax subsidy for higher 
education, tho proportion attributable to Individual and corporate gifts would be 
the same as at the federal level in any given year. Estimates of total state 
Income tax expenditures on behalf of higher education are shown in table 6.1 above, 
based on data from PfiVf rnfnenta I Finances In J97-2^12^. 

Another potential source of data, the HEGIS finance survey, no longer permits 
one to ascertain the amount of voluntary support, as customarily understood. 
Pre-fiscai year 1975 financial survey forms distinguished between private support 
for philanthropic purposes and private (that Is, non-governmental) contracts for 
specific purposes, in the current surveys, the distinction Is ho longer recorded: 
"private gifts, grants, and contracts" now constitutes one revenue category. The 
amounts shown In this category will always exceed, in the aggregate at least, the 
CFAE estimated amount of voluntary support for currer' operations. One could, of 
-•;rse, construe voluntary support, or perhaps non-governmental support. In a 
- uer sense congruent with the current survey Instrument, in that case, he 
relevant data arelhown In the section on sources of revenues (segment two above). 

High! iQhts. From fiscal year 1973 through fiscal year 1980: 

• Voluntary support rose from $2.24 billion to $3.8 billion, an increase of 
70 percent in current dollars, but only about 2 percent in constant 
doi 1 ars. 
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Voluntary support grow faster for current operations than for capital 
purposes. 

Contributions from business corporations grew the most— 118 percent In 
current dol lars. 

Contributions from non-alumni individuals grew the least— 41 percent. In 
current dc . lars. 

In constant dollars, support designated for physical plant and student aid 
declined, while support designated for research, faculty compensation, and 
"other purposes" Increased. 

Measured against educational and general expend I tures- at higher-education 
institutions, voluntary support for current operations has remained 
virtually constant since 1975~cover Ing about 5 percent of those 
expenditures. 

Measured against the GNP, voluntary support has declined slightly since 
1975 — equalling about one-eighth of one percent in 1980. 

Of the total amount of voluntary support, about two-thirds constitrted an 
actual expense to private donors; the other one-third was contributed by 
'the federal government (29 percent) and state governments (5 percent) 
through the tax expenditure mechanism (ai lowab I e income tax deductions for 
individual and corporate contributions) . 
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Table 7.1 



Estimated Voluntary Support^* by Source and Purpose 
(Ml I I Ions of Dol lars) 



m 



Total Voluntary 
Support 

Sources 



mi. 

$2240 



Alumni 

Non-alumnI Individuals 
Foundations 
Business Corporations 
Re I Iglous 

Denominations 
Other 



536 
600 
524 
320 

99 



% Change 
% Change 1973-80 
1975_ 1977 197-9 1980 BI^sM Constant Isl^l 

$2160 $2670 $3230 $3800 + 7056 +1.8^ 



486 


638 


785 


910 


+ 70 


+ 1 .9 


516 


646 


736 


847 


+ 41 


-15.3 


497 


558 


701 


903 


+ 72 


+ 3.4 


357 


446 


556 


696 


+118 


+30.5 


112 ' 


136 


161 


155 


+ 57 


- 6.1 


192 


246 


291 


289 


+ 80 


+ 7.7 



Purposes 

Unrestricted /60 695 865 1018 1251 

Physical Plant 413 335 430 > 465 599 

Research 292 324 398 508 577 

Student Aid '22 287 342 409 492 

Faculty Compens-t! -'n 114 136 166 193 226 

Other 339 382 469 637 655 

Current Operations 1230 1370 1620 2010 2250 

Capital Purposes 1010 799 1050 1220 1550 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



65 
45 
98 
53 
98 
93 

83 
54 



- 1.2 
-13,0 
+18.6 

- 8.3 
+18.9 
+15.9 

+ 9.8 

- 7.9 



* Includes government share; that Is, the figures shown do not reflect the actual 
cost to thi donors, but rather what the Institutions record as revenues fron the 
donors. 



»* CPl ' 

Source: C^nTn^oTTlnari^l ah.^^^ to Education, ^^aiilILt- ^ , ry liupport for FfU l fiation , 
1973-1980 ; HEPI used for constant~^dalJ^rs. 

a The data shown for 1973 are the author- s estimates, except In +he case of current 
operations and capital purposes. CFAE did not. beg n ^^^'•"f '"9 va'^^^/^^J | 
remaining six categories until 1974-75. The procer^ure used to generate the 1973 
estimates fo? the latter categories was based on the assumption that the proportion 
of unJs a loca?ed to each purpose for the nation as a whole would be the same as 
the proportions In the sample. CFAE's estimates In subsequent years were 
appa?enf?y based on the same assumption, although In ,1979-80 they did make some 
allowance for one exceptionally large non-recurring gjft. 
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Table 7.2. Voluntary Support, Shares 
(Mi I I Ions of Do! lars) 





1975 


1975 


1977 


1979 




Total Voluntary 

Qiinnnr't' 


$2240 
(100$) 


$2160 
(100$) 


$2670 
(100$) 


$3230 
(100$) 


$3800 
(100$) 


Donor 'Share ^ 

\ 


1470 
(66) 


1400 
(65) 


1775 
(66) 


2050 
(63) 


2500 
(66) 


Federal ' Share ^ 


660 
(29) 


645 
(30) 


760 
(28) 


1005 
(31) 


1090 
(29) 


State Share 


110 

(5) 


115 
(5) 


135 
(5) 


175 
(5) 


210 
(5) 



V 



a Estimates derived by subtracting federal and state government shares from 
Voluntary Support totals. 

b Taken from table 5 J above: the sum of federal tax expenditures for individual 
and corporate contributions to higher education. The figure for 1973 is the 
author's estimate based on the assumption that the ratio, of the federal share to 
the total amount of voluntary support would be the same In 1973 as the mean ratio 
for the years 1975-1980 (or .295). 

• c Author's estimate based on the assumption that the ratio of income tax 

expenditures to total tax expenditures at the state level is about the same as It. 
is at the.federal level Jn any given year. For example, inM977, the ratio at the 
federal level was 760/2088 (table 5.1), or .364. Multiplying total state tax 
expenditures for 1977— $380 million (table 6.1)— by .364 yields an estimate of $135 
mi I I ion. 
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Table 7.3. Voluntary Support for Higher Educan.onin PerspectI 



Voluntary Support as 1971 ISIS 

a Percent of; I22i liiX-i -Lii^ ^^^^ -'^^ 

GNP .17$ .14? .14? . .13? .13? 

V 

Total Educational 

and General ^ . n r 9 >i 1 

Expenditures 5.5 5.0 4.9 5.2 5.1 



Total Voluntary _ _ . ^ on 

Giving ^5"^ 8-0 7.4^ , 7.5 8.0 

Disposable Personal 2 .12 

Income .16 -13 



Donor Share of 
Voluntary Support 
Percent of; 

Total Annual Cost _ ox 9-5 2.4 

of Higher Education 2.9 2.1 ^.^ 
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The Institutional Share 

Institutions of higher education typically have some financial resources of their 
own to devote to current operations; that is, resources beyond those made available In 
a given year by governments, students, and voluntary support. For present purposes, 
the revenues from the following institutional sources are summed to yield the values 
for the institutional share: oarnings (excluding capital gains or losses) on 
endowment, sales and services of educational activities (those activities that are 

incidental to the primary functions of instruction, research, and public service, such 
as university presses and testing services), and "other sources" such as the sale of 
computer time and interest income and gains (net of losses) from short-term 

investments of unrestricted funds. 

Both public and private institutions contribute to the revenue needed for current 
operations in the above seVse. Private institutions contr ibute to the overall funding 
of higher education in other ways as wel 1: they use up physical capital' (in the sense 
of depreciation); they devote physical capital to higher education instead of to some 
other endeavor (the opportunity cost recorded as implicit rent); and they construct- or 
purchase new physical capital to devote to higher educat'o... Estimates of these 
capital-related, costs are shown in Table 8.1. Similar costs are incurred by public 
institutions, but their capi tal -rel ated costs have already been accounted for as part 
of the share attributable to state and local governments (as owners of the physical 
capital). . 

Data If^sues. The basic dst) source for this section is the annua! HEGIS finance 
survey. Parts A through C. In the highly aggregated form used here, the threat from 
misreported data or other data errors should be modest. On the other hand, the values 
shown for depreciation and implicit rent are estimated values and as such are subject 
to considerable error. This is particularly true for implicit rent where the 
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estimated rates have been pegged to state and local bond yields. As recently as 1979, 
Cohn was willing to use Schultz's 1960 estimate of a rate of 5.1 percent, although 
Cphn did acknowledge that rQceivl (mid 1970s) Interest rate Increases probably biased 
downward'hls subsequent estimates of Implicit rent. In view of the high Interest 
rates, and the volatility of those rates, over the past few years. It, seemed 
appropriate to use a higher Interest rate structure, and to let the rates vary year by 
year. The rates actual ly used and related calculations are discussed in footnote d of 
table 8.1. The rates are the same as those used In estimating Implicit rents for 
publlcally owned buildings (segment six). 

' HIghl Ights . Over the period from FY1973 to FY1980, the Institutional 
contribution to the funding of higher education: 

• rose 105 percent In current dol lars, 23 percent In constant dollars 

• rose 73 percent per FTE student In current, dollars, 4 percent In constant- 
do I I ars 

• constituted about 8 to 9 percent of total financial resources devoted to 
higher education 

Over the same period, the portion of the Institutional share attributable to 
current operations: 

• rose 75 percent p6r FTE student In current dollars, 5 percent In constant 
dol lars ,; 

• remained at about 40 percent' of the overall Institutional share 

• was quite consistently divided between public institutions (45 percent) and 
private institutions (55^ percent) 
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typically constituted about 5 to 6 percent of E&G expenditures at public 
Institutions, compared to about 14 to 15 percent at private institutions 
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Table 8.1. Institutional Share (Millions of Dollars), FY 1973-80 



% Change 
1973-80 



% Change 
1973-80 





1975 


i22S 


1977 


m3. 




fjnrrent Ss 




Current Operations ^ 














•■ 


Public 
Private 


$890 
1075 


$950 
1 155 


$1080 
1370 


$1545 
1815 


$1890 
2175 


112^ 
102 


2756 
21 


OUDTOT3 1 


1965 


2105 


2450 


3360 


4065 


107 


24 


Capital Costs 
(Private Institutions 


on 1 y) 














Depreciation ^ 
Impi Icit Rent ' 
Capital Outlays ^ 


550 
1400 
480 


630 
2390 
830 


720 
2130 
760 


810 
2560 
610 


870 
3170 
1100 


58 
126 
95 


5 
36 
17 


Subtotal 


2430 


3850 


3610 


3980 


5140 


104 


22 


TOTAL 


4395 


5955 


6060 


7340 


9205 


105 


23 



a Author's estlmaT.'v the sum of revenues from endowment earnings (excluding capital 
gain or ?oLes), s"3S and services of educational activities, and "other sources." 

. b Cc- tal costs for publ ic Institutions are counted under state and local share. 

cAuThor's estimate. Depreciation rates of 2 percent for buildings and 10 percent for 
eauloment were applied against the respective book values (mean of beginning and end. 
of year)! Phystca asse? dat. were taken from HEGIS. Depreciation rates ol ow Cohn 
(1979). Depreciation on physical assets of public Institutions have been Included as 
part of the state and local share (segment six). 

d Author's estimate. Schult. used an ImpI Icit • "terest r ate °{ 5. 1 percent In 1960. 
His estimated rate was revised upward as follows: the ratio. In I960, of Schultz s 
interest rate estimate to the yield on state and local bonds (Aaa) was 5.1 to 3.26 
Ihls ratio was assumed to remain constant as bond yields Increased during j^e 970 
The resultinq estimates of Implicit Interest rates are 7.81, 11.92, 9.57, 10.51, and 
12 27 oercen? In 973, V^^'i. 1977, 1979, and 1980, respectively. These rates were 
IpM leS 'o Eook valu.3 (mean of beginning and end of year) f Jhe p yslcal assets 
owned by . prlvate Ins-n tutlons. Physical asset data were taken from HEGIS. 

e Data taken from HEGIS: book va'lues at end of year minus book values at beginning of 
year, 

* HEPI used for constant doUars,- 
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Table 8.2. Institutional Share In Perspective 

Institutional Share ^^^^ 

a Percent of: ±£12 BIS ISII J1522 JMI 

GHP^ -33^ .38St .52% .305t .35^ 
Total Cost of 

Higher Education 8.6 9.0 7.9 8.2 8.9 

Current Operations Portion 
of Institutional Share 
as a Percent of: 

E&G Expenditures- 
Public Institutions 5.9 4.9 4.7 5*6 6.1 

E&G Expenditures- 
Private Institutions 14.6 13.7 13.5 14.8 15.7 

Total Institutional Share 41.6 33.8 38.3 43.6 42.0 

, * GNP adjusted upward by the amount of implicit rent and depreciation. 
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Institutional Share, -FY 1973-80. [Source: See Table 8.1 
for current dollars; HEPI used for constant dollars- J 
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Fig. 8.2: Institutional Share per FTE Student, FY 1973-80. [Source: 
■ See Table 8.1 for current dollars; HEPI used for constant 
dollars; enrollment data taken from HEGIS.] 
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FY 1973-80. [Source: See Table 8.1 for current dollars; 
HEPI used for constant dollars; enrollment data taken from 
REGIS.] 
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The Stuclont-Fam 1 1 y Sharo 

Historically, public policy In regard to (public) highor-oducntlon financing 
has been based upon the assumption that government would pay most of tho costs of 
Instruction and students would donate primarily their own time and pay their own 
higher education-related living expenses. (In privately controlled Institutions, 
the government role has, of course, been much smaller.) This shared responsibility 
has been rooted In the general notion that both society and the Individual benefit 
from higher education and that this cost allocation Is In rough accordance with the 
share of benefits realized by each. Although changes in the historic policy have 
been witnessed during the past decade with the shifting of government support from 
Institutions to targeted students, the fundamental understanding remains. 
Government still pays the major share of public instructional costs, while 
providing substantial amounts of aid to students in both sectors, and students for ^ 
the most part still contribute their time and, with family support, pay most of 
their own living oxpenses and a share of instructional costs. 

Thus, students contribute to higher-education funding in several ways. Most 
notably, they forego earnings while Investing In their own human capital. Second, 
they pay tuition and fees that help to offset costs of instruction. Third, they 
purchase books and supplies. Fourth, they pay for room and board and. for 
transportation and other such expenses that can be assigned to higher education. 
In a strict accounting sense, only those living expenses that are in addition to 
normal living expenses can be assigned to higher education. The remainder would be 
incurred regardless of the individual's selection of work, homemaking, ml.lltary 
service, idleness, etc. 
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pnt« Data problems or Issues are of two kinds. The firat has to do 

with gonoral data availability and quality, tho second with data completonoss or 
tho specificity required In answering the nocossary questions. 

In regard to the first problem, data representative of the total U.S. student 
population 15 a major difficulty. The best general data sources probably are the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP) surveys and tho National 
Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the High School Class of 1972. However, ChRP 
adequately assesses first-time, full-time freshmen only, and NLS was of a single 
highsschool graduating class followed only for four years. Neither broadly 
represents the total U.S. collegiate population. Particularly unrepresented are 
part-time students and those of nontradltlonal college age. Further, data are 
self-reported and for CIRP are In ordinal form, requiring conversion If 
comparability Is desired. 

The second problem regards the adequacy of specific Information necessary to 
answer the required questions. The two problems are not completely separable. 
CiRP, In reporting freshmen, first-time, full-time data only, lacks the Information 
necessary for estimating what Individual earnings and spending would have been If 
students had not opted for collegiate enrollment. Thus, It Is not possible from 
CIRP to compute either earnings foregone or the Incremental living costs associated 
with higher education. The NLS Is somewhat superior. In these regards. In that the 
non-student (coj leglate) cohort Is followed, too; however, NLS does not gather cost 
of living data for nonstudents either. Therefore, the NLS permits estimates of 
foregone earnings, but the living expenses that should be assigned to higher 
' education cannot be obtained directly. The result is that in the tables within 
this section, direct costs are defined as student expenditures for tuition, fees, 
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books, and supplies. Roorr,; board, and transportation costs are not included 
because It could not be established that, on average„for all students and 
comparable non-students, these costs actual ly varied. 1 

Direct costs for undergraduates were estimated as fol lows. First, average 
undergraduate tuition and fee data (taken from Browa, Kahl, and Kriz 1981) were 
added to average expenditures for.books and supplies.. NLS data on actual 
expenditures suggest that students spend lomewhaf-Tess on books and supplies than 
the estimates made by the Col lege Scholarship Service (CSS); accordingly, a value 
of 85 percent of the CSS estimates Was used for 1975 through 1980,. with the NLS 
estimate used for 1973. The sum of tuition, fees, bobks, and supplies is the 
direct cost. • ' . 

The.net direct cost is" calculated by, subtracting the average reported amount 
,of scholarship,. grant, and loan' subsidy, pl;us,other benefits, per full-fime student 
from average, direct cost.^ Financial aid data for full-time freshmen were obtained 
•|rom CIRP for The years l'975' through 1980; the value for 1973 was estimated using 
the CIRP. bata in corfjunc.t ion with NLS data for 1973. The CNRP-NLS data were . - 
adjusted^^fo-r over or under reporti ng of veterans benefits, social security 
benefits, BEOG (PeK) and „SEOC grants-. The adjustment was made. on the.-basis of 
'reported federal outlays" for Ihese programs, pror.ated to a per-student basis. In 
\ddltion,->fhe total amount of I federal and state income tax expenditures for 
■parental>personal exemptions (see tables. 5'n and 6.1) was divided .by the number of _ 

a tNp' Again, suitable data are not available. In any casfe, such nquirles would 
. \ Ja6 to further difficulties regarding distinctions between consumption versus 
investment costs'. . . 
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FTE students and subtracted from per-student direct costs. Finally, it -was assumed 
that, on average, the amount of financial aid received by. a full-time freshman was 
about the same as that received by any other full-time undergraduate. The NLS 
data, which cover freshmen through seniors, suggest that this assumption is 
plausible. 

To estimate net direct costs for full-time graduate students, direct costs for 
undergraduates were multiplied by the ratio of graduate to undergraduate average 
tuition for each year. The ratios used were a composite of national averages 
(taken from NCES Digest of Edp r^tinn Statistics. 1974 and 1980 editions); the 
ratios reflect the differences between the public and private sectors with respect 
, to tuition rates and proportions of graduate students enrolled. Net. direct costs 
were obtained by subtracting from direct costs the same average amount of financial 
aid used. in the calculation for undergraduates. No national data base could be 
found as a basis for an alternative calculation. ^ 

Total net costs for students and their families are shown Tn table 9.2. There 
is an aspect of the calculation of total net direct costs that requires some 
discussion. The estimate of total direct costs is based on the HEGIS universe of 
accredited col leges and universities (see note a, table 9.2). Net direct costs are 
calculated, in part, by using total federal student aid dollars (for Pell grants, 
SEOGs, veterans' benefits, social security benefits, and parental personal tax 
exemptions) as an offset to, direct costs. But some federal student aid recipients 
are enrol led in institutions that are not part of the HEGIS universe. Thus the 
offset is excessive with respect to the way in which costs are calculated, and 
therefore the student-family net direct cost estimates are too low. 
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The size of this problem is difficult to assess. The data used for veterans' 
benefits and social security benefits (see table 5.1) reflect only payments going 
to "CO liege- 1 eve I" students (that Is, payments for primary and secondary education, 
and for adult and continuing education, have been subtracted from the total federal 
effort in these two areas). It is difficult to determine how'many of the 
college-level students are attending non-HEGIS institutions. There is some 
evidence to suggest that the number may be fairly small. In 1978, for i.nstance, 

■ ■ ■. ■ . 

less than 1 percent of the 1.14 million col lege- 1 eve I students recM^in^veterans' . 
benefits were In non-degree programs (U.S. Veterans Adm I n I strationj979) ; and it 
appears that most degree-granting institutions are I nc I u de^^^l^he HEGIS universe. 
Data on Pell grant recipients suggests that around 5 Decent of Pell grant funds go 
to students who are not enrolled in HEGIS instj/uffons (U.S. Bureau of Student 
Financial Assistance 1979). If that 5 percent figure is taken as representing the 
amount of the student aid offset that ought not be used in the student-family net 
. cost calculation, then, in 1980, for example, student-family net direct costs would 

increase 10 percent from $3260 million to $3600, while total net costs would 

increase only 1 percent from $34,950 to $35,290 (table 9.2). 

The adjustment in question was not made in the data presented in table 9.2 
because no firm basis for a specific adjustment could be found, and because there 
is reason to believe that the amounts of certain other forms of student aid may 
have been underestimated. For Instance, the calculation of net direct costs 
includes student-reported estimates of institutional aid. Those estimates add up ^ 
to only about $700 million in 1980 (using the procedures out I ined in note a, table 
9.2)., while the institutions thems^^^es^eport spending about $2230 million for 
scholarships and fellowships. While large amounts of the latter expenditures are 
for programs, such as SEOG and some state student aid that students report on 
separately, it does seem likely that several hundred million dollars of ' ^ 
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Institutional aid have not been accounted for in the net direct cost figures for 
1980 (table 9.2). This additional aid is probably of the same order of magnitude 
^s the student aid monies which went to non-HEGIS students. Tuition reimbursement 
from employers, which by 1980 totaled about $300 million annually, is another 
source of student aid that is likely to be underrepor+^d in the data used here. 
The students surveyed in the NLS and CIRP are unlikely to be representative of 
those who typically receive this form of financial assistance. For present 
purposes, „it was assumed that the various over- and underestimates would^cancei 
each other. Unfortunately, these data could not be estimated with much assurance, 
so the net direct cost figure c^n only be taken as a rough indication of t'ne actual 

/ 

,val ue. 

■ The NLS provides foregone earnings for 1973, 1974, 1975, and 1976 for 
full-time undergraduates. Fc: vne earnings are calculated by first computing a- 
weighted average of four-year and university student earnings and "other schools- 
student earnings for each of the nine cells formed by Intersecting the categories 
low ability, low SES through high ability, and high SES. These weighted averages 
are then subtracted, cell by cell, from the earnings of comparable nonstudents in 
the nine eel Is. These foregone earnings by (9) eel Is then are weighted by the 
proportion of all students (four-year and university plus other schools) in each of 
the nine cells. The nine values are then summed to yield foregone earnings. 

These values, however, are only for freshmen in 1973, sophomores ' 1 n 1974, 
juniors in 1975, and seniors in 1976. Therefore, for each year the direct costs 
and foregone earn i ngs" of '^other classes must be first inflated or deflated by the 
CPI, as appropriate, and then adjusted by the proportion of students at each class 
level. These values must then be summed for each class for each year. For 
; example; in 1973, freshmen data can be read directly. Sophomores' foregone 
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earnings .data from 1974 must be deflated by the CPI Increaso between 1973-74 (value 
Is .918). Juniors' data for 1975 and seniors' data for" 1976 must also be deflated 
(.823 and .771, respectively). Because the proportions of each class are .348 
(freshmen), .251 (sophomores), .217 (juniors), and .184 (seniors), respectively, 
these weights are then applied to the foregone earnings data, and the obtained 
values are again summed. 

The above procedure yields data on foregone earnings for full-time 
undergraduates for the period from 1973 through 1976. Values for the years 1977, 
1979, and 1980 were obtained by simple linear extrapolation from the data for that 
period. To estimate Indirect costs for ful l-tlme graduate students, foregone 
earnings for undergraduates were multiplied by the ratio of after-tax earnings of 
-college graduates to the after-tax earnings of high school graduates, for each year 
in the analysis. 

Hiahl iQhts . The period 19 7 3-1980 witnessed the following In regard to student 
and family costs of higher education. 

- The total net costs to students and their families 

• increased 105 percent In current dollars, from $17,1 billion to $35 
billion, while student PTEs were rising 18.3. percent 

• Increased- 13 percent In constant dollars (CPI) 

• constituted one-third of total higher-education costs 

- The total net direct cost to students and their families 

• remained just a small fraction of one percent of personal disposable 
I ncome 
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Average total net costs for ful l-tl me undergraduate students . 

• Increased 68 percent In current dol lars fr m $2600 to $4380 per year 

• decreased 7 percent In constant dollars (CPI ) 

Average total net costs for full-time graduate students 

• increased 83 percent In current dollars, from~$3890 to $7120 per year 

• increased just one percent in constant dollars (CPI) 
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Table 9.1 Direct and Indirect Costs per Full-Time Student, 
FY1973-80. 



1973 1975 1311 ism 

Underg^adll^tes ' $298 $136 $129 $158 $243 

firaduates ' 471 345 414 557 771 



Net Direct Costs 
Undergrad 
Graduates 

Indirect Costs 
Undergrad 
Graduates 

Total Net Costs 
Undergrad 
Graduates 



Undergraduates 2303 2788 3263 3884 4238 

3417 4186 4810- 5956 6349 

Undergraduates 2601 2924 3392 • 4042 4481 
3b38 4531 5224 6513 7120 
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Table 9.2 Student-Family Share, FY 1973-80 (Millions of Do I lars) 





197? 




1977 


1979 




$ Change 
r I 17/ J ou 

aicr^nt is 


% Change 
FY 1973-80 
Constant $s* 


Net Direct 
Costs ^ 


$2,140 


$1,260 


$1 ,880 


$2,350 


$3,260 


51% 


- 1656 


1 ndirect 
Costs'^ 


14,940 


20,010 


lb, 115 


27,870 


31 ,690 


112 


17 


Tota 1 


17,080 


21 ,270 


25,105 


30,220 


34 ,950 


105$ 


13$ 


* CPl used 


to convert 


current 


to constant do! 


i ars. 







a To estimate the 
that are rel ated 

■■Direct costs for 
revenues tor a I I 

.Expenditures for 
expenditures for 
students (HEGIS 



total student-f ami! V share of hi jher-educatlon financing, costs 
to both full-time and part-'tims attendance must be Included, 
all students were ostlmated as follows. Total (assessed) tuition 
Institutions were obtained from HEGIS (see segmentr' two) . 
bool<s and suopl ies were calculated by multiplying the average 
a full-time student by the total number of full-time equivalent 
universe). Total assessed tuition and fees added to total 



expenditures on books and. supp I ies y lei ds total direct costs. To obtain net direct 
costsr first, the average student-reported subsidy per ful l-time undergraduate 
student (Including non-recipients) was multiplied by the total ""-"b^; ^^.^''-J'"!^^ 
students at all levels; then one-half of that average subsidy was multiplied by the 
?!M-?i me equivalent number of part-time students; the two student-reported subsidy 
amounts were added to adjustments for veterans' benefits, social .security benef its. 
Peil qrants, and SEOGs (on the basis of reported federal outlays for these 
progrWns), and for federal and state student-related tax exemptions; 



f inal ly, the 



total amount of 'Student subsidies was subtracted from total direct costs to yield 
the total net direct costs shown above. 

b To estimate indirect costs, the foregone earnings per full-time student were 
multiplied by the-number of ful l-time\ undergraduate and graduate students, 
respect ve I y! The sum of these tota I for the two student levels Is shown n table 
9 2 as It was assumed that part-time Students would incur no foregone earnings. 
This assulp^tonts probably Conservative, suggesting that the indirect costs are 
likely to be underestimated. 
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Table 9.3 Student-Family Share in Perspective 



Student-Family Total _ .^o„ 

Net Cost as a Percent of ; jm 1221 1222 i2J2 ISM 

GNP* 



\A% 1.356 1.2$ 1.3? 



Gross Private Domestic ^ , „ -, 

Investment 7.4 1,0.3 7.8 7.1 8.7 



Total Cost of Higher 
EducatI on 



33.3 32.0 32.9 33.6 33.7 



Studentijfamily Total Net 
Direct Costs as a Percent of: 

Disposable Personal ■ - 

Income .23 .11 .14 .14 .18 

Educational and General 
Expenditures at Colleges 

and Universities 9.5 4.5 5.6 5.9 7.3 

* ^/djusted upward by amount of foregone earnings 
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Fig 9-1: Student-Family Net Direct Costs , FY 1973-80. [Source: see 
. Table 9.1; CPI used for constant dollars.] 
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9.2: Student-Family Indirect Costs, FY 1973-80. [Source: see 
Table 9.1; CPI used for constant dollars. J- 
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Fig 9.3: Student and Family Total Net Costs of Higher Educati 
(including foregone earnings), FY 1973-80. [Source: 
Table 9;!; CPI used for constant dollars.] 
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The Tot«3l Cost of Higher Education - \ 



Tti,ls concluding segment is designed to serve several purposes. The first Is to 
Indicate how total financial support for higher education is divided among consumers. 
Investors, and producers— those who make It happen. The second purpose is to provide 
estimates of the total amount of support— and to display those estimates in the 
context of other characteristics of the national economy. Finally, estimates are 
provided that are meant to give some indication how higher-education resources are 
deployed (by typf of cost). , ' 

'""^ Many, of the policy-related discussions about higher-education financing revolve 
around the question, who ought to pay what share? While the data shown here do not 
address that value-laden question directly, they do provide relevant background 
Information. At least they make clear who did pay what share during the m.iddle and 
late 1970s (tables 10.1 through 10.3). Although It should be obvious, it may be worth 
reminding the reader that the data are highly aggregated, and that especially in the 
case of students and of states, the "shares" refer only to an abstract collective 
entity. The portion contributed by a particular student or a particular state may be 
quite different than the averages indicate. 

An estimate of the total cost of higher education, i.e., the sum of all financial 
resources used for that purpose, can be arrived at in basically two ways. One way Is 
to simply add up the reported contributions. made by the federal, state, and local 
governments, by private donors, by the institutions of higher education, and by 
students and their families. -This approach will be emphasized in the tables and 
figures below. It flows immediately out of the analysis to this point, and it 
facilitates addressing the distribution, or shares, issue.' The alternative approach 
is to add estimated indirect costs .(implicit rent, depreciation, tax expenditures, and 
foregone earnings) to reported institutional expenditures plus any. direct costs not 
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covered In whatever expend iture category is chosen. This second procedure is the 
customary one (for example, see Cohn 1977), and may be preferable when the objective 
is limited to estimating total cost. Estimates based on the two procedures are 
compared in table 10.6. 

,n the first four segments of this document, the focus was entirely on reported 
revenues and expenditures or other monetary transactions such as additions or 
transfers to a fund. In segments five through nine, other types of costs such as 
\ implicit rents and foregone earnings were introduced. The presence of a variety of 
.\ ways In which resources are used on behalf of higher education suggests that there Is 
utility in disaggregatilfg total costs in terms of types and purposes of costs (tables 
10.4, 10.5, and 10.6) . 

j23i3_lSSilSS. Numerous specific data issues have been discussed in segments five 
through nine.. All are relevant with respect to the summative data in the tables that 
follow. The data in this segment are the result of a series of interpretations, ' 
Interpolations and extrapolations, imputations, and other sorts of estimates. 
•. Precision of a high order'is not intended nor should it be read into the data. 

As noted earlier, total costs can be estimated by adding reported institutional 
expenditures to estimated i nd I rect.costs . Two expenditure categorJes are plausible 
choices for th is purpose : educational and general (E&G) and curren^t fund 
expenditures. The former fits best with the overall approach taken here, which is to 
Include only those costs specifically related to the three, generally accepted 
'functions of higher education: instruction, research, and public service. Current 
fund expenditures, on the other hand, include auxl i iary enterprises, hospitals, and 
Independent operations. E&G expenditures can be expected to Include all direct costs 
except student expenditures for books and supplies. Estimates for the latter 
expenditures are Included In" the estimates shown in table 10.6. 
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In tables 10.4, 10.5, and 10.6, the figures for capital costs primarily reflect 
capital outlays. Note that they also reflect that portion of the additions to the 
"current fund not needed to cover the year's operating expenses. The notion here Is 
that a "surplus" consisting of the sum of additions to, minus deductions and mandatory 
transfers from, the current fund (see table 3.2) typically is capital ized-it usually 
ends up in. the endowment, loan, or plant funds. This surplus, then, is subtracted 
from operations and added to capital costs when those categories are displayed 
separately in the tables that follow. (There were no comparable deficits at the level 
of aggregation employed in this segment.) 9 

Hiahl iahts . During the period from 1973 to 1980, the following developments 
occurred in total financial support for higher education. 

- Shares, by contributor 

• no dramatic changes in shares 

• state and local governments, institutions of higher education, and students 
and their families increased their shares slightly 

• the federal government share declined slightly, as did that of private 

donors 

• state and local government ret^-ped the largest share of total costs— 38 

percent in 1980 ' ' 

• students and their families contributed about one-third of total financial 

support 

• the federal government contributed about 17 to 18 percent of the total, . 
^ gradually declining from a peak of 18.6 percent in 1975 to 17 percent in 

1980 
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Support levels and price Inflation 

• afl contributors kept up with Inflation as measured by the HEPI, but private 
donbrs failed to keep up when their contributions are adjusted by the CPI 

• on a per student basis 

- no contributor kept .up with Inflation measured by the CPI 

only the federal government and private donors failed to keep up with 
inf.latlon. measured by the HEPT 

- total support for higher educatlbn Increased 2.4 percent measured by the 

HEPI . 
Shares, by types of cost 

• direct costs declined a few percentage points as a portion of total costs 

• by 1980, the split between direct and .indirect costs had narrowed to 52.1 
percent to 47.9 percent, respecti vel y . • 

• foregone earnings remained atSbout 30 percent of total costs 

• thq fcost of operations remajned at about 45 percent of total costs 

The.total amount of resources devoted to higher education 
■m remal ned.'j'ust under 4 percent of GNP 

• remained a little over 6 percent of personal consumption expenditures 

• increased "from $245 to $461 per capita, an 88 percent increase in current 
doNars, and a 4 percent increase in constant dollars (CPI) 



Table Mo. 1 Total Resources Devoted to Higher Education, by Source, 
• / FY1973-80 (Millions of Dollars) 

■f- . i 

■• I 

1973 1975 1221 1221 12m 

Federal Government 3 $9,210 $12,350 $13,830 $15,570 $17,630 

If • 

State and Local • 
Government 19,190 ,25,500 29,560 34,700 39,420 

Voluntary Support 1.470 1,400 1,775 2,050 2,500 

' Higher-Education . ^ o«.t 

Institutions 4,395 5,955 6,060 7,340 9,205, 

Students and Family rLm . 21 .27Q ^SL22Q. 14>25Q 

Total 51,345 66,475 76,330 89,880 103,705 

Source: See tab I es 5 . 1 , 6 . 1 , 7 . 1 , 8 . 1 , and 9 .2 . 

a When grouped In this fashion, the federaf government's share Is overstated In the 
sense that a small portion of federal dollars go to students who are not part of 
"higher education" in the limited meaning of the term, namely, the HEGIS universe of 
col leges and universities. To a lesser extent, this is also true for the state 
government's contribution. Any overstatement of the federal contribution, however, is 
X probably more than matched by underestimates built into the figures shown (see Finn 
1978, p. 10 and 11, notes d and ti). 

b These figures can best be interpreted as referring to the I imited mean 1 ng of "higher 

education" appropriate to the HEGIS universe. While federal ^'J, 9°lng +V 

outside the HEGIS universe is included, this assistance, as f " 

is used as an offset against the HEGIS-derived costs incurred by students and thei.r 

families. Some of the state funds included here also flow to students and 

institutions outside the HEGIS universe, but the amount Of money is likely to be quite 

smal I in the aggregate. 
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Table 10.2 Total Resources Devoted to Higher Education, by Source, 
FY1973-80 (Percentage Shares) . 

1971 1975 mi 123Ql 

Federal Government 17.9S« \8.6% 18. 1^ 17.3^ 17.0^ 

State and Local ,„ -zo c x« n 

Government 37.4 38.4 38.7' 38.6 38.0 

Voluntary Support 2.9 2.1 2.3 2.3 2.4 

Higher-Education „ -, r, a r> r o 

^ Institutions 8.6 9.0 7.9 8.2 8.9 , 

Students and Family 21^ ^2Jl 2^J. 

100^ 100^ lOOjt 100^ 100^ 



Table 10.3 Total Resources Devoted to Higher Education, by Source. 

Percent Change FY1973 to FY1980, Current and Constant Dollars 



% Change % Change 
Constant' $s Constant $s 



% Change % Change 
% Change Constant $s Constant $s 



Current $s 



Federal Govt.^ 9]% 

State & Local 
Government 1 05 

Voluntary 

Support 70 

Higher-Education 
Institutions 109 

Students and 

Family 3 105 

Total 102? 



(CP I) 
5.5% 

13.2 

-6.3 

15.4 

12.7 
1 1 .3? 



(HEPI) 



23.3 

2.0 

25.7 

22.8 
21 .'2% 



Per FTE 
Student 
(CPI ) 



-4.3 
-20 .8 

- 2.5 

- 4.7 

- 5.9% 



Per FTE 
Student 
(HEPI) 



14. 9? -10.9? -2.9% 



4.2 

-13.8 

6.2 

3.7 
2.4? 



a These figures are I Ikely to be affected by the relationship between federal student- 
aid and the student-family share mentioned In footnote a, table 10.1. The composition 
of federal student aid changed substantial ly between 1973 and 1980. In particular, 
veterans' benefits constituted 48 percent of all federal student aid In 1973, but only 
20 percent In 1980. It Is likely that payments to veterans happens to be the form ot 
aid that most readily flows to students outside the HEGIS universe. If so. then the 
actual Increase In the student-f am I ly contribution will have been slightly Jess than 
that shown here, and the Increase In the federal contribution will have been sUghtly 
higher than that shown here. 
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Table 10.4 Total Cost of Higher Education, by Type of Cost, 
FY1973-80 (Mil lions of Dol lars) 





1222 


1233. 


1221 


1222 


1980 


Direct Costs 
Operations 
Capital 


$23,960 


$29,605 
4 .DAP 


$35,225 


$41,195 , 
5.6£>Q 


$47,235 
6.840 


Subtotal 


28,225 


• 34,250 




4f> 795 


54,075 


Indirect Costs 
Tax Expenditures 
Depreciation 
ImpI Icit Rent 


2,420- 
1,700 
4,06.0 


' 3,025 
2,010 
7,180 


3,760 
2,360 
6,600 


4,435 
2,700 
8,080 


5,040 
2,900 
10,000 


Foregone 
Earnings 


14.940. 


20.010 


25.225 


27 ,870 


31.690 


Subtotal 


23,120 


32,225 


35,945 


43,085 


49,630 


Total Costs 


51 ,345 


66,475 


76,330 


89,880 


103,705 



* Tax exclusion only; parental personal exemptions and deductions for 

corporate and Individual contributions have been Included under direct costs. 
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Table 10.5 Total Cost of Higher Education, by Type of Cost, 
FY1973-80 (Percentage Shares) - 



197? 


mi 


1977 


1979 


mi 


■46 .756 


44.5/b 




*\D .0/0 












6.6 


55.0 


51 .5 


52.9 


52.1 


52.1 


* 4.7 


4.6 


4.9 


|4.9 


4.9 


3.3 


3.0 


3.1 


^3..0 


2.8 


7.9 


10.8 


8.6 


9.0 


9.6 




30.1 


r 


51.0 




45.0 - 


, 48.5 


47.1 


47 .9 


47 .9 


10056 


100$ 


looii 


100$ 


100$ 



Direct Costs 
Operations 
Capital 

Subtotal 

Indirect Costs 
Tax Expend Itur 
Depreciation 
ImpI Iclt Rent 
Foregone 
Earn! ngs 

Subtotal 

Total Costs 

Totals and subtotals may not add correctly due to rounding. 

* Tax exclusion only; parental personal exemptions and deductions 
for corporate and Individual contributions have been included under 
direct costs. 
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Table 10.6 Alternative Approaches to Estimating the Total Cost of Higher Education^* 





1221 


1 nT c 
l9 /5 


1Q77 


1979 


1980 


Primari ly Based on 
Consumer- Investor Accounts 










Operations 
Indirect Costs 


$23 ,960 
23.120 


$29,605 
32.225 


$35 ,225 
35 .945 


$41 ,195 
45 .085 


$47 ,235 
49.650 


Subtotal 


47,080 


61,830 


71,170 


84,280 


96,865 


Capital 


4.265 


4^ 


5.160 


5,600 


6.840 


Total 


51 ,345 


66,475 


76,330 


89,880 


103,705 


Mix of Consumer- 1 nvestor 
and institutional Accounts 








.-. 


Operations 

E&G Expenditures 
Books & SuppI ies 


$22,574 
■1.11,4. 


$27,785 
1 mALS. 


$33,417 


. $40,152 
1 .626 


$44,876 
1 .871 


Subtotal 


23,688 


29,061^ 


■ 34,860 


41 ,778 


AC 1 AH 

1 


• 1 ndi rect Costs 


25.12Q 


>2.225 


55 .945 


45.oas 


49.650 


Subtotal 


46,808 


61,286 


70,805 


84,863 


96 ,377 


Capital 


4.265. 


■4.64,5. 


5.160 


5.60,0 


6'.840 


Total 


51 ,071 


65,931 


75,965 


90,463 


103,217 



* Ml I I Ions of do I lars 
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Table 10.7 Total Resources Devotad to Higher Education* In Perspective 



Total Resources Devoted 
to Higher Education 

a Percent of; iSIS 1311 im. 

GNP** 3.8S« 4.2S« 3.956 3.7^ 3.9 

Personal Consumption 

Expenditures 6.3 6.8 6.3 6.0 t.l 

Government Purchases „ , 

of Goods and Services 19.0 19.6 19.2 18.9 19.3 



Gross Private Domestic 
Investment 



22.3 32.3 23.6' 21 .2 25.8 



Total Resources Devoted 
to Higher Education; 

Per FTE Student ' , „ 

- Current Dol lars $7,144 $8,594 $9,261 $10,815 $12,196 

- Constant Dollars 7,144 7,072 6,788 6,618 6,720 

- Current Dol lars 242 308 346 399 456 
-Constant Dol lars 242 -253 254- 244 251 
* Using method A, table 10.6. 

** GNP adjusted upward by the amount of Implicit rent, depreciation, 
and foregone earnings. 

CPI used to convert current to constant dol lars. 
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Current Dollar* 

Y//// A 



Oonstant DoManp 



120 



100 



40 



20 








1973 



1975 



1077 



Fig, 



10 1- Total Cost of Higher Education, FY 1973-80. [Source; 
Table 10.1; HEPI used for constant dollars.] 



see 



Currant Dollars 



Oonaton t Pell or 



Thou«or»d» of Poller* 




10SO 



1973 



Fig, 



10 2- Total Cost of Higher Education per FTE Student, FY 1973-80, 
[Source: see Table 10.1 for costs; HEGIS used for , . 
enrollment; HEPI used for constant dollars.] 
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NCHEMS Taxonomy of Postsecondary Education ins.titutions 



A. Ma.jor Doctoral-GrantinR ■ Institutions 

These institutions are characterized by a significant level of 
activity in and commitment to doctqral-level education as measured 
by the number of doctorate recipients and the diversity in doctorate 
program offerings. Included in this category are those institutions 
that are not considered specialized schools (see D below) and which 
grant a minimum of 30 doctoral-level degrees. These degrees must 
be granted in '3 or more doctoral-level program areas* or," 
alternatively, have an interdisciplinary program at the doctorate 
level. Included in the counts of doctorate degrees are the fir.5t 
professional (M.D., D.V.M. , O.D. , and D.D.S.) degrees, 

A. 1 Major Research Institutions 

These institutions are significantly engaged in research activities 
as measured by the amount of expenditures for research purposes. 
These institutions are the leading 75 institutions with^ regard to 
research expenditures. (This measure is derived from the anntlal 
HEGIS Financial Statistics survey.). 

A. 2 Other Major Doctoral Institutions 

These institutions, while perhaps still involved in research 
activities, are not as significantly involved as the Major Research 
Institutions.. These institutions include all other major doctoral 
institutions. 

B. Comprehensive Institutions 

These institutions are characterized by a strong, diverse post- 
baccalaureate program (including first professional), but do not 
engage in significant doctoral-level education. Specifically, thly 



^Programs or progi am areas are a major field of study as defined..at the two 
digit level of nh- HEGIS Taxonomy of Programs. Subsequent references to 
program or prograr. area refer to this definition. 
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tegory includes institutions not considered specialized schools 
' in which the number of doctoral-level degrees granted is less than 
30 or in which fewer than 3 doctoral-level programs are offered. 

In addition, these inJStitutions must grant a minimum of 30 
post-baccalaureate degrees* and either grant degnaes.in 3 or 
more post-baj:calaureate programs, or alternatively, have an 
interdisciplinary program at the post-baccalaureate level. 

C. General Baccalaureate Institutions 

^he institutions are characterized by their primary emphasis 
on general undergraduate, baccalaureate education. They are 
not significantly engaged in post-baccalaureate education. 
Included are institutions not considered specialized institutions 
in which the number of post-baccalaureate degrees granted is less 
than 30 or in which fewer than 3 post-baccalaureate level programs 
are offered, but which elthei <a) grant baccalaureate degrees and 
grant degrees in 3 or more baccalaureate programs, or (b) offer 
a baccalaureate program in interdisciplinary studies. Additionally, 
over 75% of the degrees granted must be at the baccalaureate ■ level 
or above. 

D. Professional and Specialized Institutions . 

These, are baccalaureate or post-baccalaureate institutions that are 
characterized by a programmatic emphasis in one area, usually a 
professional field such as business or engineering. The programmatic 
emphasis is measured by the percentage ' of degrees granted in one 
program area. An institution granting over 60% pf its degrees in 
one field, or granting over half of its degree^ in one field and 
granting degrees in fewer than 5 baccalaureate programs is 
considered to be a professional or specialized. institution. 



^Includes master's, doctorate, and , first-prof essional degrees, 
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D-0. U.S. Service Schools 
Schools under Federal control. 



D- 1 . Divinity Institutions 

Institutions in which either the number of professional theological 
degrees plus the number of other degrees granted in theology (2300 
field in the REGIS Taxonomy) exceeds 60% of all degrees awarded 
or, alternatively, the number of such degrees awarded exceedfe 50% 
of all degrees .awarded and the number of baccalaureate programs 
offered is fewer than 5. 

D-2. Medical Institutions • 

/ , • * 

Institutions which are primarily engaged in health sciencre education 

and which confer first professional medical degrees such as M.D., 
O.D., D.D.S., and D.V.M. These institutions are those (a) in which 
the number of prafessional health science degrees (medicine, dentistry, 
optometry, pharmacy, etc.) granted plus the number:,.of other health 
science degrees (1200 field in the REGIS Taxpnomy) exceeds 60% of 
all degrees awarded, or, al L amatively , the number of such degrees 
awarded exceeds 50% of all degrees awarded and the number of 
bacc^aureate programs offered is fewer than 5, and (b) which confer 
first professional medical degrees. . | , 

D-3. Other Health Institutions 

Institutions which are primarily engaged in health science but which 
do not confer first professional medical degrees. These institutions 
are those which satisfy criterion (a) above, but do not award any 
first professional medical degrees (M.D., D.D.S., O.D., D.V.M.). 

D-A . Engineering Schools 

Institutions in which either the number of degrees awarded in the 
area of engineering (0900 field in the HEGIS Taxonomy) exceeds 60% 
of all degrees awarded, or, alternatively, the number of such degrees 
awarded exceWdfe 50% of all degrees awarded and the number of ■ 
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baccalaureate programs offered in fewer Chan 



D-5. Businq ss and Manap,ement Schools 

Institutions which confer over 60% of their degrees in the area 
of business and management science (0500 field in the HEGIS 
Taxonomy), or, alternatively, the number of such degrees awarded 
exceeds 50% of all degrees awarded and the number of baccalaureate 
programs offered is fewer than 5. 

D-6. Art. Music, and Design Schools 

Institutions which either confer over 60% of their degrees in the 
area of art, music, and/or design (1000 field in the HEGIS Taxonomy), 
or, alternatively, the number of such degrees awarded exceeds 50% 
of all degrees awarded and the number of baccalaureate programs 
offered is fewer than 5. 

V 

D-7. Law Schools 

Institutions in which either the number of professional law degrees 
(L.L.B. or J.D.) plus the number of other degrees awarded in law 
(1400 field in the HEGIS Taxonomy) exceeds 60% of all degrees 
awarded, or, alternatively, the number of such degrees awarded exceeds 
50% of all degrees awarded and the number of baccalaureate programs 
offered is fewer than 5. 

D-8. Education Schools 

Institut^ions which confer over 60% of their degrees in education 
(0800 field in the HEGIS Taxonomy) , or, alternatively, the number 
of such degrees awarded exceeds 50% of all degrees awarded and the 
number of baccalaureate programs offered is fewer than^ 5 . 
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D-.9- O ther Specialized or Professional Schools 



Institutions which grant degrees in fewer than three programs at the 
baccalaureate level, master's level, and the doctorate level, and 
which did not confer over 50% of their degrees in any pf the above 
categories. 

Two-Year Institutions 

These are institutions which confer fewer than 25% of their degrees 
at the baccalaureate or post-baccalaureate level, and confer over 
75% of their degrees or awards for two years of work, or formal 
awards and completions requiring less than two years of work. Insti- 
tutions with a two-year upper division program would not fall in 
this category because they grant baccalaureate degrees. These 
institutions can be further classified by their program emphasis 
in either occupational areas or general academic preparation. 

E-1.' Comprehensive Two-Year Institutions 

Institutions in which the number of degrees awarded in occupational 
and vocational areas is greater than 20% but less than 80% of all 
degrees awarded. 

'E-2. > Academic Two-Year Institutions 

Institutions in which the number of degrees awarded in the academic 
area (5600 field in the HEGIS Taxonomy) is at least 80% of all 
degrees awarded. 

E-3. Multiprogram Occupational Two-Year Institutions 

Institutions which confer degrees .or awards in two or more occupational 
programs and which grant less than 20% of their degrees in the academic 
area (5600 field in the REGIS Taxonomy). ^ 
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Table A-1. 



Type of Institution 



Public Private 



110 


63 


51 


26 


59 


37 


248 


150 


119 


634 


83 


535 


8 


0 


0 


270 


32 


22 


2 


32 


14 


25 


2 


45 


4 


45 


1 


20 


20 


32 


0 


44 


910 


246 


■ 631 


48 


50 


102 


229 


96 


1,470 


1,628 



A. Major Doctoral-Granting Institutions 

A.l Major Research Institutions 

A. 2 Other Major Doctoral Institutions 

B. Comprehensive Institutions 

C. General Baccalaureate Institutions 

D. Professional and Specialized Institutions 

D.O U.S. Service Schools 

D.l Divinity Institutions 

T)\2 Medical Institutions 

D.3 Other Health Institutions 

D.4 Engineering Schools 

D.5 Business and Management Schools 

D.6 Art, Music, and Design Schools 

D.7 Law Schools 

D.8 Education Schools" 

D. 9 Other Specialized or Professional Schools 

E. Two-Year Institutions 

E.l Comprehensive Two- Year Institutions 

E.2 Academic Two-Year Institutions 

E.3 Multiprogram Occupational Two- Year 
Institutions 

TOTAL 
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tOUCATIOM DIVISION 
•AiHiNCTOM. e.C. J0JD2 



HIGHER EDUCATION Gf NtHAL INFOHMATION «UHVEV (HEOt$ XIV) 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 1979 



PLEASE 
READ 

INSTRUCTIONS 

•EFORE 
COMPLETING 
THIS FORM. 



OMI NO, lUROSU 



U INSTITUTION COOE NUMBER 



2, OUC DATE 

Octo^ 31. 1B7« 



• " • . — ■ • - ^_ _ ._ ^ ^.m. ^t^t m f\r mtit 



2. NAME AND MAILING ADDRESS OF INSTITUTION OR CAMPUS CPVtKtu dt 
REPORT/finch*^ c4lr, Stmtm, and ZJP cm49) ) 



A, NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT 



5. TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT (•/«• cod*. 




ARE OATJC fon 
THIS UNIT IMCLUt> 

CD IN This 

«CPD«TT 



□tit r^No 



NAME OF 8NAMCN AND/ON OTHER CAMPUS 



ADORtES Utty, Sr«f9, »«»* ZIP t'Bdt) 



'^'if. IF TmE 
OR PAR 

IF NOT APPLICABLE. CHECK HERE-^Cl 



DEFINITIONS 



MULTI CAMPUS INSTITUTION. An orfawiiiiion betiini a rwcm- 
blince to in iniiiiuiion*! lyitcm. bui uncquWocaUy deugMied « • 
unglf iniiiiution wiih either of im o orpniMtional ittuciuwi: (I ) •n 
iniiiiuiion having iwo or more campuses ftsponiibk lo a cttJtnl ao- 
ministration < which centni administration may or may not bt lo- _ 
cated on one of the administraii»dy equMj campuKs) or (2) an mslh 
tution having a majn campui milh one or moK branch c*mpu*ei at- 
lathed to it. 

MAIN CAMPUS. In those Institutions compmed of a main campus 
ami one or more branch campuses, the main campui <iometim« 
called the parent institution) U usually the location of the coft. 
primaiy/of most comprehensive propam. Unim the uniiiution. 
wide Of central administrative ofrice for auch iwtitutioM u report. J 
to be at a different location, the main campus U aito the locaUon of 
the centu! administrative ofTice. ; ■•- . '. ■ ^ 



BVIANCH CAMPLS. A campui of an institution of higher educa- 
tion which if oijanUed on a rtUiively pemianeni basis (i.e., has a 
rdatively permanent admmiitration), which offers ^in or^nued 
procram or proffr.mi of work of it l«st 2 years (as 0PP°»*^«;> 
counes). and which H located in tt commumiy different fiom thii 
in which iti piitnl liisiiiulion U (ocated. To be considered in a com. 
munity different from that of the parent institution a br-nch shall 
be located beyond a reasonable commuting distance from ihc miin 
campus of ttte parent initttuiton. 

INSTITUTIONAL SYSTiM. A complex of two or more »n»»»;"«»°"» 
ofhifrfier education, each acpar^tely oe».nUed or indcpcndcnUy com- 
ic« uX the conuol oc «p«mion of a »nglc administrative body. 



MCES FORM 230M, Contrct No. §8) 



MEPLACEt 



NCEt PonM sawM, tn: wh>c^4 u omolete 
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V f A«T A . CUiMMT FUMOS tlV«MUt5 SY WU^Cl FOR 
fISCAU tlAH IMPING 1i7t 



SOURCE 
TUITION AND Ptt% 



UNE 
NO. 



PCOCRAL TOTAL • 



STATE 



LOCAL 



C.OVERNMENT GRANTS A CONTRACTS 



PCOCRAL 



RCITNICTCO 



STATE 



LOCAL 



UNRCSTRlCTftD 



MESTNICTCO 



UNRISTRICTCO 



RESTNICTCD 



PRIVATE GIFTS. 
GRANTS AND CON« 
TRACTS 



ENDOWMENT IN- 
COME 



NRCSTHICTED 



RtSTPirCTCO 



t 



10 



AMOUNT 



Pknl % . CURRENT FUNDS EXPENDITURES AND MANDATORY 
TRANSFERS FOR FISCAL YCaR ENDING W 



FUNCTION 
fpucaTionaU and GENEBaU 



UNE 
NO. 



lMtT«UCTIOM 



nSSCAHCH 



FUtLlC SCRVICC 



ACADEMIC lUf FO«T 



libraritt m\ ^ I > 



STUOtMT tlRVlCEt 



INSTITUTIONAL SU^^ONT 



OfCRATlOM AMD MAIMTEMANCZ OF 
PLANT 



.^^^1 Km%^xm\ AMQ PgLLOySMtFS 



AWARDS FROM UNWCSTRiCTEO 
FUNDS 



AMOUNT 



1 S 



1 . 1 ^ 1 J 



12 



UNREST RtCTEO 



RESTRICTED 



SALES AND SERVICES OF EDUCATION- 
AL ACTIVITIES 



SALES AND SERVICES OF AUXILIARY 
ENTERPRISES \ ._ 



SALES ANf> SERVICES OF HOSPITALS 



OTHER SjLuRCES 



INDEPENDENT OPERATIONS 



IS 



IS 



17 



It. 



IS 



TOTAl; CURRENT FUNDS REVENUES 
(mum mt Lmmm i thrmigf* 19) 



AWARDS FROM RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 



EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
MANDATORY TRANSFERS 



I rOTAt COUCAT/OWAL AiVO OEWEAAt 
£XPZNDtTVn£$ AND mANOATOHY 
THASSrtnS i*^ of Linmm i Ihr.u^fl 4, 

I «fd Ltnmm 4 fhrou^fl it) 



Iauxiuary enterprises 



! induJi 



timm m«n» 1 I ' 

fy Irani* I IS .1 




IHOSPITALS • 



4mi9*f trant* 
fan al ■ i » 



It 



INDEPENDENT OPERATIONS- 



10 



12 



14 



» • • * • 



1« 



*•*•*< 'i 



It 



• • • • 



J inctuJaa man« 

•'•VJ Salary nam* 

Uri af .1 ' W 



17 



>:vl TOTAL CURRENT FUNDS EXPENOU 
vXiTURES AND MANDATORY TRANSFERS 
Xvl /mvm mtLit^m 12. K i*. 



!••«••< 



•••••••*••• »!••.•• 

•••••••• •^♦^ • 

•••••••••• •■ 

_■*'*• 1 til 
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LINE 
NO. 



PART C . PHYSICAL PL ANT ASSETS FOR FISCAL Y EAR ENDING 19Tt 

^ ' ~ ' tOOK VALUE AT 



EOOK VALUE AT 
BEGINNING OF YEAR 

(3) 



ADDITIONS 
DURING YEAR 

(i) 




DEDUCTIONS 
DURING YEAR 

(4) 



END OF YEAR 

(S) 



CURRENT fltPLACE- 
MENT VALUE (fitimttf) 



PART D - INOEBTEONESS ON PHYSICAL PLANT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1979 



BALANCE AND TRANSACTION 



LINE 
NO. 



INSTITUTION CODE NUMBER 
. F 



AMOUNT 

(whole dollars) 



BALANCE OWED ON PRINCIPAL AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 



ADDITIONAL PRINCIPAL BORROWED DURING YEAR 



PAYMENTS MADE ON PRINCIPAL DURING THE YEAR 



BALANCE OWED ON PRINCIPAL AT END OF YEAR (Linm 1, ptu» Lin» 2, mmu. Lina 3) 



JNTEHEST PAYMENTS ON PHYSICAL PLANT INDEBTEDNESS 



PART E - DETAILS OF ENDOWMENT ASSETS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 1979 



BALANCE AND TRANSACTION 


LINE 
NO. 


BOOK VALUE 

<n 


MARKET VaLOE 

(3) 


VALUE or ENDOWMENT AT THE BEGINNING DF THE FISCAL YEAR 


1 




$ 


—7^- ■ ■ 

VALU^ OF ENDOWMENT AT THE END OF THE FISCAL YEAR 


2 






ENDOWMENT YIELD (divtd»nda, $ntmrmBt, smnia, roymlttm; mtc) 


3 


AMOUNT-^ S 



PART F - STATEMENT OF CHANCES IN FUND BALANCES FOR FISCAL YEAR EN0ING1979 



• ••••••••«•* 

"******•***•'**•*•*•*•* 


LINE 
NO. 


CURRENl 
UNRESTRICTED 

(1) 


r FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 

(3) 


LOAN FUNDS 
(3) 


ENDOWMENT 
' FUNDS 


ANNUITY AND 
LIFE INCOME 
FUNDS 

• (5) 


PLANT FUNDS 

(6) 


ADDITIONS 


1 . 


S 


$ 


S 


S 


s 


s 


DEDUCTIONS 


2 














TOTAL TRANS- 
FeKS INTO.* 

{our OF) 


3 














SUMMARY ' 

net increase/ 
: (decAease) 

FOR YEAR. 


4 














FUND BALANCE 
AT BEGINNING 
OF YEAR 


5 














FUND BALANCE 
AT ENP OF 
YEAR 


e 
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fo. Educwn Sirurtics. ATTEVTION: Room M" «^G«S.^0O 
uIaWJLc. S.W.. W«hmroo. DC. 20202. m.. U.« Uui. Octob« 
; 31. 1979. 

Piciit .tuch wppUmenuJ ijifoniu.fon. «smmt«U. ttc. on t ftpMit. 
■ ihtc.. . ' ' 

' ■ AU d«U itpoited ihouUl b« wholt doUM» only, omtt e«W». 



Riatct. !i«m. rtf««nc«d in vsciilc miuucooni b«low wiU b« ftlWM v> 
by iticB line numbctt. 

(M>uciiMi> far Pift A. Cusitnt fundi rtwnu«» IncWt lU wnHriettd 

iuiced «mn. fu.«li lo 5h» »«.«« .h«. wch fuiKli ww «p.«d*l for 
cuftcnlopc.ttintpu.poM. , 

LINE I. Tuition «d fee. Report. ill tuition uid (*» »»^ 
^,nxi fo, cuncnt opwttin, pun~Kifchid.tu.tipn •^J" 

■ «,ni Of Mcmption. ,rtn thou,h th.« i. no tat.nlwn of «>I«c«l^,J«« 

the Sute M in ofI«t .0 th. Suti ippfopriiUon. (CluifM fof 
bo4fd. ind othtf «.»ic« .««»««» by luailUnf cnttiptiiw vt not ftpct- 
^ iriMtt. SMlin* U.) 

UNES 2. 3. Hid 4. GowfunwrUl ipiwpfUtlbni taeJirf* lU 
Nccx^d from Of n«d. .»«Ubl. to ih. inititution t^iou^ Kliof • 
Utnrc body, .xccpt mnti of eontf^rti. Hiwc fundi mc for tncwtaf ««; 
%y\ nnt opcntini .xpcniu and NOT fot rpcelfk pfojccu or ptofrmmfE*' 
««pk.«cF«lifUUnd-|rMt.ppfopfl.tlo^F^d«^^t^P^^ 

fundi (iin. 2). F*d«ril ippropiiitloni ^^^^ ^^^''^^^IT 

. ,wbi»toflin«2«idilio«ldb.lnchid.diathoUncatottlfotF«»«w» 

&*ippfopri«tion«.'.- ; •, ' 

■ BCEJf ORM aOM, 8/7« ^' 

ERIC 



I- 



UNES 3-10. Gomnmcnul gnnti ud Mnnmcti. Report tcvtnuci fiora 
Jo».mm.BtU Meneiei which uc fo. ip«dfie .we-ch projecu o. oth«, 
»p«i of picinSi. Ex«nplei ue m.«ch projecu^wuni p«pw,.. 
SKikr^tiei for which «npunu ue «e.nr.d o. eKpcn<l,.ur.i 
■n itimburuble under the tetmi of . pmmmtnx pint or conuict 
!un«nu .lu*! to direct coiti ineumd .hould be «co.d«l u ch»„.i 
^ ^M Wrtricted fundi h»I r.pon«» u ,t«UKt«lcumn.. fundi 
l^mui (Unei 6 > end 10). ReUted indirect cotfi r»cove«d ihould be «- 

UNES 11 end 12. Priwtt jlftt. gruitt and eonO«cti. Pri«u gift* 
■tlu indude «««ue. from p.W.t. donor, fo. whUh no 1.|>1 conudm- 
Sn" ^tdXeU contfLu includ. tho« fund, for which .p«^ 
ttod. ind «.»ic. murt be provide! to the under u .t.puUtwn for te- 
SS"f"fhSu inch^.e'^n.y thou pfu. f^^^^^^ . 
«7d«etly reUted to inttnictioB. rtmrch. or pubUc myice. Money. 

of gift.. ix«nt.. Qr contrut. from . fortifn govern- 

csntributed KtvicM on line 11. 

UNES 13 wd 14. Endowment income; Report: (1) the u«««"'ict»d 
ta^eof .«dowm«.t «d umiUr fund.;(2) «.tric.d income of endow- 
m«r«^ umite fund, to th. extent ..p.nd«l for eurnnt oper.un, 

SS: li. ««t include c.pitU g««» or >OMe^^ 
i;;;^t for c»nt«t opmtion.. ihe- Aould be trMted « u»nU«., 
not revenue.: ' ' . 

UNE 13 Sile. Md lervice. of «lucitionJ ictMtiM. Report «»«™;|» 
S«d f«Sr^^i «le.of r>od.o. Krvicchit .re uicwl.ntU to rt. con- 
d^f induction, iteeuch. or public urrice. E.unple. mdude rOm 
«B«ta. K!«tilV: «d lite.«y pubUcition,. terting -.vie... umv..«ty 
fnau, and dairy product.. 

ONE 16. Sale. M»d wrvice. of auiuliary enterpri-.. Report here aU 
n»mue« lenmted by the auxiliary enterpri* opeiatwn. of the atu- 
^„ aS ent«p.»i. ue nunag.d u euen.iaUy Klf-rupt^rtJ^ 

K^lj^^ coHif. unions colUfc itom, barber *op^ et«. 

LINE 17. SUfnimrictiotho^iUit. Include the menue.(n« of 
tooLu and allewanc.) of a horpltal >p.r.t«i by the in.t.tutwn. Do 
NOT Include hen. gift., pant^ appiop.iation.. wwrch rr«nu... or 
SowS income Include rmnue. of h«lth ctoU. jhat «. p«t of 
««»«« .uch clinic. « part of tb. rtudent health Kmct. 

Pt»fi«»- ■ 

UNE 1«. Other «uree.. Include aU ium. of w^«.u. aot co»e.«lj|l..- 
whOT Exwnple. are intereit income »d gain, (net of louei from i«- 
of un.e«rict«i cumnt hniu Inch«J. w^^nuei ifewlt.n, Uom 
a«» «vic. of internal mnicM department, to p«r«>n> o. oen- 
X otemal to the iniUtutton «»« o/compui.r nmej. 

UNE 19. lndep««»«rt opmtion.. J"^' 

Station, ind^cnt '•^if','^"":;""'^^ 
2S«?«tten (i.e.. l««n.ction. .search. p-bU^ 
Wlffctly conalbute to th... proBfwn.. Tliu eetegonr g.n^^^^^ 
oSr*o« menu.. .MOcUtrt wWi m«)of F««"iUy Funded R.«.ch 
wd Developmmt OMtm. ' 

UNE 20 Total cwt«>t ftind. mwuet Report hete the «m of line. 1 
, ";^J:SeS NCES .0«M »0.M. «7.. WHICH .S OBSOLETE 

• I •■ - • ....... 

■ .\146 
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ftrt Cim^rt fundi •«l»«<H«r«i and mmndti^rf Xrwr^ for M 

Reaon both ufiremict.4 and rtrtrictia cuirtni ftindi eiptnditurti in the 
foUowm* functioiul cl»iiific*tioiu. 

UNEl Iniinicilon. Eiptnditum of iht coUefti. ichooU. dtputmtnu, 
and other iniinictwnil diviiioni of the Inititution »nd wpcndituiti for 
depirtintnttl reieirch tnd pubbc Kryice which ire not iep«t^ly budfttj 
•d should be included in ihii cUiiincition. Include eiptnditurei for both 
ofdit tnd nonaedit tctlYitiei. Exclude eipenditurti fot iwdemic tdmin- 
tajition where the primiry function b idminutrition {e4.. wtdemic 
tfeani). Thii otcfory indudei the foflowing •ibcittfort^i^ fenertl »cf 
dtmic initnictioh; ocaiptlionil and vocational tnrtnjction; iptcial «»- 
«on inttruction, community aducation; preparatory and adult baac 
•ducation; and remedial and luiorial iniiruction conducted by the teachinf 
faculty for the tnttltuiion't itudentk 

UNE 2. Reiearch. TT^Ii caiefory indudet all fundi expended for actW- 
tiii specifically orpnued to product wearch outcomes and communoiv 
•d by an a|ency either eatemal to the innitution or leparately budfetad . 
by an orfanuaiional unit within the institution. Do not report boi>- 
mcarch iponaored programs (e4M tnininf pfOframa). 

UNE 3 fubUc KfYic*. Report all funds budgeted apecifically for pubbc 
•trvicc and expended for activities esubUshed primarily to provide nomn- 
vtnictional lervicw benencial to poups external to the institution. Ex- 
amples are leminars and projacu provided to parUculai lactora of the ^ 
community. Include eipenditurei for eommumty wcca and coopm- 
five exteoaon mvicei. 

U« 4, Academic aupport. This category Includes expenditure for the 
support aervices that are an integral part of the institution's primary ims- 
ooni of insuiiction. reKarch. or pubUc service. Include expenditures for 
^ libraries (line 3). mu«ums. gaUeries. audio/vi«al services. 
puting support. ancilUry support, academic admmiitration. and personnel 
Sevtiopment. and course and cuniculum ^««>«P'^"\<>"^*"^*i!"J.^.^ 
expenditures in the line 4 total for academic support.) Line 4 U NOT the 
ium of lines I • 2. and 3. 

UNE 6. Student aervices. Report funds expended for admiaaions. legis- 
ts activities, ind activities whose primary purpose is to contribute to 
Mudents* emotional and physical weU^being and to their inteUectual. cul- 
tural and social development outside the context of the formal instxucUon 
pro«r*am Examples are career guidance, counseling, financial aid adminis- 
tration, student health services (except when operated u a salf-tupporunf 
auxdiary enterprise). 

UNE 7. Institutional support. Report expenditures for the daytonUy 
operaiiona] support of the innitution. excluding expenditures for phyir 
ical pUnt operitions. Include general adminisuative services, executive 
direction and planning, legal and fiscal operations, and community itU- 
tiont. 

UNE a. Operation and maintenance of pUnt. Report all expendituiei 
for operitioni esUbUihed to provide service and maintenance reUtad to 
campus grounds and faciUties used for educational and general purposes. Do 
•ot include expendltuies made from the institutional plant funds accounts, 

UNES 9 and 10. Scholaishipi and feUowships. This category applies 
only to monies given in the form jOf outright pants and tiainee •«*P«'^ ; 
to individuals enrolled in fonnal coursework. either for cwdlt or »ot. Do 
not report Federal Raiic Educational Opportunity Grants. ROTC schoUf- 
ships, or other programs wh«e the instltuison U not allow«l to select the 
fwipient of the pant.^id to students ta the form of tuhion or fee retma- 
»ons should be included. (Exclude those remissions which are gramad 
. because of ficulty or staff sutus. Charge these to staff benefits.) [J)o not 
report College Work Study program expenics here; report the>« expenses 
where the student served (eV. dining haUs; hne 14; for a professor, Una I, 
etc.). If necessary, estimitc. 3 

UNE 1 1, Educational and general mandatory transfers. Mandatory 

fers from current funds aie those that must be made in 

A binding kgal obl«ation of the institution. Report mandatory 



aervicc provisions relating to scademic ai*d idministrativt buildmp. includ- 
lag (I) amounts set aside for debt retlremem and interciuinJ (2) required 
provisions for renewal and repUcements to the exunt not financed from 
other sourcev 

tINE 13. Total aducational and general expenditures and manditory 
tranifcrs. Entti here the sum of Unei I through 4 plus 6 ihiough 1 1 . 

UNE 13. Mandatory transfers for auxiliary enterprises. Report thr 
amount tiansfened from current funds for mandatory debt urvue provi- , 
0ons relating to auxiUaiy en»?*^riaev Exampks Include maintensncr 



UNE 14. Auxiliary enterpriaas. This category tndudei those eiientiaUy 
•sl/-iupporting operations which enist to furnish a service to students, 
faculty, or staff, and which charge a fee that ii direcUy reUted to. although 
not neassarily equal to. the cost of the service. Examples are rcsulence 
haUs. food services, coUege stores, and intercoUeg»te athktici. ilncluie 
the inandatory transfera amount on line 13 in the line 14 amount.) 

UNE 15 Mandatory transfers for hospitals. Report the amount tran». 
ferrwi from current funds for mandatory debt service provisions icUiuif 
to hospiiala. 

UNE 16. Hospitals. Report aU expenditures, except deprecution. aiso- 
dated with ihe operation of the hospital, including nursing expenses, 
other professional services, general Krvices. administrative services, fiscal 
•trvioes. and charges for physical pUnt operations. (Include the mawJa- 
tory transfers amount on Une 15 in the line 16 amount.) 

UNE 17 Mandatory transfers for Independent operations. Report the 
amount trmnsferred from current funds for mandatory debt servicf provi. 
nons relating to Jbidependent operations. 



relating tx>Jbidc] 
: ig. l^epende 



UNE 18 Independent operations. Include aU funds expended for opeia- 
tions that aw independent of or unrelated to the prunary missions of the 
festitution. although they may indirectly contribute to the enhancement 
of theK propams. This category b generally limited to expenditures of a 
maior FederaUy Funded Research and Development Center. Do not in- 
chide the expenditures of operations own«l and managed as mvestments 
of the institution's aiulowment funds. (Include the line 17 amount m the 
liDC It amount.) 

UNE 19. Total current funds expenditures and mandatory transfers. Re- 

pott the sum of lines 12. 14. 16. and II. 

Part CHirsieel p4«n aaaeta f^r f iaeal yeM en-hii «7t 

m»ort the valuesof land, buildings, and equipment owned, rented, or 

T^^ V^n. Do not include those plant values uhuh .re a 

vtien accepted. 

XINES 1. J. «d 3. ».POrt th, b<x,k vlu.. of bnd. buUdin,,. «ul «,uip. 
•tni. 

COLUMN (2) look Tilue of pUnl it tht btfinnim ' 
accounting records. 

COLUMN (3). Addition, d-rin, th. ,« Ti!:i'oxJ!'^i^'^- 
d««,h purch... by Hfi-ta-ki«i from dowr. »d hom oih« «ld..»M 

COLUMN (4) D«Juetion. from th. pUni m d«Juetion. rtiuUim from 

mtUMN Ml Book »rtut of punt ti th. of the ftiui ytu i» 

uniint »oMd*. Cohuiui (3) U th. Mm of cohuniu (2) ino w». 

!(*). 



c 



BEST GC:rfflLABlE 



.COLUMN,.,. 

In Part D, ftpon »« f.^,;,^ wen u •ducaikinal md iwal 

Include tuxilury etiirxviuti fialiu et M ^t fl i!t"^ihi>« umTua 

OonhuaoivUbtMlaw. 



fundi for phyncil pUnt. 

LINE 3. ''>---p^'r;:rtii'oJS::^ 

aMd 10 reduce the prineipil of k»M, itfMOiea oi ui. »«. 
LINE 4 Mince o».d on iwUbi-lnm ^'J^^J^J^J^^ 
I. i^th. -.m or h« 1 plu. lin. 2. Jm. U«. 3; 

USE 5. Utots. p.ymcn.. on phy«c- pU«. ^•tud^'- 
loJl ini«e« P.«J auriri the fUd y«« o., phy-cJ pUnt uk> 

«dn«tt. Fjidudt pimcipil remymtnu (»et Uae Jj. 



In r^t E iwort the itncoBU of pou i««?tm«it. of , 

DO NOT xtd-^ invitmcnti by U.bil.t.« for ?«» Jjnrt ^"'^ 
^u«t. endowment fund, net of li.bU«K. wd th«for. Buy b. dU 
fertnt from the touMeponed for hrt E.) 

LINU V.h..ofendo*m.ni.tth.bniniu«oftii.rHC^ 

S^bolk vie of .ndo..n.n. « th. ";-";;:^.:^r.St".3^^ 

TtUiu in tht •nnuil liMnciil report.) 

UNEI V^ofe«do»4>««iitth.«idofth«ftaeJy«r Tljjib^^ 

Se of ItTmen. « th. «d .-'«»>^«^,^«;r 2^1-^(1) 
th.. arccuntin, record, of your .n««ut»n^ ^S^jTinc^w' 
and the muket »«lue of tndowwOTt «t tht tad of the yitf ib 

urn: 3. Endowm«.yieWJ(dWd«-..i«.«.«.«U.-^^^ 

• .U eainins. (not reain.d MinO on in~««n«.U •'^"^^rf^^ . 
of diiuibutkin m*de of tht «»rnii>». to vtxiou. «itittttion«l fUiiOi. 



rvt p. tHtMiMfrt ml tiMniH In fu«rf 

TT.. "Suttment'of Ch«.,e.in F,nd »««««'- •»-«*^/^ 

n- of fund. into. ou. of. and .mon, ^ '^'J^Si 
AI-. indud«l i* t «mm«y of the «t eff^t of •'••-JJ^I^^^ 

ind < ..din, b.lanc.0 for «ch fund poup. ($.• F«u,« 4 m u» 

Hiii.ri Eiualh/m pilsner Mamitlt 

V.NL I. Addition.; R.po.tUlmo«y^exeh«Un,ti«rf«...*-«t«'«' 
' fund poup duiinc the final y»«r. 

VINE 2. Dtdu.ti«»«.. «tporttnfandi.txotpiti»nrftit.nowlafo«tof 
eny of the fund (roup, dujlat tht ftocil yttr. 



LINE 3 Tol.1 tr«ufen tato/(out of). Report menditorx wd nonn,«^. 
S^tiJainoJ^ into or out of «y of the fund poup, duru,| .he n.- 

^^r,2i^"««"n.n)««>d.i"C.ion(ri,own 
2^tll«.K do«ox fund poup eoiu«n).r/..r./o.e tH, ne, nsul, 

t[:^:.frm.heb.pnnj.toth.^^^ 

crr:™rr4or::-*ati«r^r.(.p«.nthe«.>. 

UNE 5 Fund b.l«« u beprmin. of y.«. the toul of the fund 

i22« pSl to «y of th. flow. -Iditions. d.duct«n,. and uanJer. 
. 4weribtd in tht lUtemwt for that fund poup. 

inor 6 Fund biUne. at ««J of year. RnH>rt the toul for the fund 
J^cJ aft-^l o7!l!e .dditio«».d«luc.K.«.,and .r«>.fer.d.«.b«. m 

tht luumtat. 

tat boud fot a tpccifsc utf. • 

mi UMN (2) Rcttncud current fundi. Report tho* fundi ihii ue given 
COLUMN (2). of the in«Uuiion-i cunent 

to the iiuirtuuon for a voy jpecuw an^** «» " 

opmtioni. 

miiiUNr31 Loan fundi. Report thoie fundi that hive been lotned, 
S5. i^Tlo^i to sturnu, faculty, and itaff. Do not «.ciud. 
loans mad. to th. ioititution. 

mx UUN (41 Eadowmwt fund.. Thi. fund poup include, fund. «ho« 
*^ . li„«»end*ble and that ax. intended to b. inverted to pto- 

tadowmtnt fund.. 

/YM ilMN (SV Annuity and life ineom. fund.. ThU ciiegory include. 
S^^ur=SinJ" rtTuUt«n that the inrt.tutu,n make payment, to o.t. 
G( more tpecified benefidariei. 

COLUMN («. nan. '--^^^ J^^;^:^^ 
nn«.al and «P'«"'""'-/""f ' 'I*/ "f ,„ uonL fund, inve.ud m 

fart O. To M o—^i- ^ 

. ■ „i — th< diu nttd. of the Bureau of the Centut. 
G^-'-'^f "?,*"'i*j7,^o b« completed by pubUcly con- 
VS. .^"C^i of ^«uction.. derimt,on.. .nd ..port- 

rsii.irrr i4 ^ •> »• 

7(3-2192. 

UNEI taeJ»i...e.iptif.om..»tofp.oducuof.picuUu.al.xp.n. 
liJ^itiKma and for apicuiturri txtn..-." ktvk... 
UNE 2 T1.1. information rimld only btfuriushed by twoi^^^^^^^ 
iS^whiTart in part fln-^d &om '•'f J« J ^t / 



KrSl!dT-6W.Jy from th. F-eral Co»«nm.n. (e.g., HEW 



Drat of Airicultun proj«t frwu). On Un. 4 i«port F«»efil maniM 
Z^TaU d.u |m.»id«l in column (J) Aould i«rtt« to hoip«^ to 
fofnudcnu). 

UNES Il«»rtf0f the funct-niidwtir-d to the column hMdi^ 

SiTot toLVuS o»,«np.or- ««Oibui«^ 

«r«m.nt oomie. Do not tndud. «nptoy« contribu.K«. for 

B,n,t »n«J other b«»fltt OB thil lint. 

' UNE6 Itcport for the fiuictiom tdeBtifl«d in the column he«diivp other 
canent expeftdituiei (ruch u for wppliei. miteraU. contn^ctu.! wywi. 
tauiMc*. eu.). Tl>« foUowini type* of piymenu ihould b« ccludod 
- torn thi» line: (1) intetttf on debt, (J) fctatment of debt, (3) jchotar- 
Aipi ind feUowihipi. (4) cepiul outUy. (3) invtitment in »wunt»e«. 
(6) m.kini lo«u, (7) employo contribution* of t Sut. «ltt«tion iutl- 
tution to t Sute idminiiter*! employeetttiitment lyitem. (8) •mploytr 
I contiibutiow of t Jod cducttion inititution to t locally •dmmiitmd 
( eiBptey.e«tire«ent»yitem.«d(9)iBt«fttndti«n«feri. 

LINES 7 throttth 9. Report on line 7 .xpMiditurei (from bond fund 
tS. STJothe, fu^,) for the cormruction of nr. 
SSnipn.«n.nt., «lditioni, «pUc«n«.u, «d ^tmtion^ 
toclude iTcolumn (4) outUy. for phy»«l pUnt uta««J by *fd^^ 

men... coUe^.. «hools. «d »'«««^"','^" ''^I'^'S^?' 
Alio include outUyi for idminirtittiw plant and Ubnriw. 0« »»• » 
«m S«Si«««. 'or the purchu. of «iuipment (repUcemenu *r.U 
r-Sd!S«d on line 9 iTv^ci^M* of Und «d ,»i«i«, .t«ctur«. 



ii«io Amount of Inteieitpiid including any intereit on ihoTt tetm 

.^iSobui .ions « -.U u ,.««.i obU...«n.. Exclude .ebt 
piinciptl t«tir«m«at. 

LIMES 11 through 14. Report bond., mort|M««. •^'h «" 
tSJJf moS^ on. y.«N.hich « payable .olely from pledged .an,- 

^rtach^e any loan. (not -Commitmenu") from H.H.F.A. and other 
SSiS^^cludeVu«"«- 

Ja^tS!^. ar. i.««l by the Sute and back- by a pWr of «d.. to 
tbaSuu). 

liNES 15 and 16. Report anticipatioB note^ lnter«rt-bc«inf wiirant. 
S^L oXttow wTa term of one ytu or !«. Exclude ac«un.. 
^yabi a^ Viher nomntmrt^carin, obli^t^nr. Do no. include ^ter- 
fund loan., or advance* from Sute fund*. 

UNES 17 thrwifh :i. Report amounU of eaih on hand and on depont. 

SiS««Ji^ -ccount. held in private trurt »' «.tod»l c^^^ 
dw and any contributory «nploye.-.«tii.ment wntm '^'^ J^^^^' 
^;^nt fund., loan fund., and ptant fund., a. weU a. current fundr 
^d7dracU;^«^.«-ble, Calue of property oth« th«. 
«v Amount, held for your m«nution by the Sute Tre.w«i. SuJcu« 

dabt reported on line 14 (but exclude any amounts foi uiteteit obU- 
^irB^f-nd. («iumn (3)) are fund. ertabUshed to account for 
the procwd. of bond iaiue. pending their diibunement. 

lJ>ffl9 Report the obligation* of the foUowing Kven government- 
liJ^d IgeJS cS:, E^orMmport Bank, Federal Fuuncu, Bank*. 
FHA, CNIIA, PoitAl Setvice, and TVA. 
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